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THE FIRE GODDESS 


The Sacrifice of a Virgin 

Grouped on the slope overlooking the fire and the shrine were a number of 
women, young and shapely, robed in filmy white. 

They were tense in expectation of something about to happen. So vibrant 
was their suppressed excitement that it communicated itself to the very 
atmosphere of the glade. The palm trees seemed to hush their whispering in 
spite of a slight breeze; only a moon, in a deep, clear sky, looked down 
serenely. 

Music! the music of many harps. Then female voices sweetly harmonized. 
The white-robed women dropped to their knees, raising their faces, pallid 
masks in moonlight, to watch the draped stone doorway. Voices and harps 
rose, fell, rose again, then faded away. 

Hushed silence. Then, that tension of sustained, almost unendurable 
suspense was broken as the heavy draperies were swept aside and another 
robed figure appeared in the portico. 

A sort of musical sigh swept around the natural amphitheatre. 

"Our Lady..." 

The graceful figure extended white arms, dazzling under the moon, threw 
phantom kisses to the ecstatic disciples watching, enraptured. 

She addressed them briefly. They listened in silence. Then, a tall, slender 
girl, her red hair seeming to reflect the glow of the fire, stepped out from the 
doorway. 

She came down the steps, slowly. The fire leaped up before her, as if in 
salute, red flames tinging her snowy robe. She continued to advance, a smile 
on her lips. A subdued cry, the moan of many voices, mingling rapture and 
horror, greeted every step. 

Unhesitatingly, the white-robed girl walked on, and on—right into the heart 
of the flames! They leaped high, casting sparks into the air. The white robe 
disappeared as a tongue of fire dissolving in space.. .. 

And the one man who had witnessed this modern sacrifice of a virgin to 
some unknown god, closed his eyes, groaning, and slid down dizzily from his 
lofty observation post. 


Chapter One 


“Inspector Gilligan is here, sir." 

Louis Laporte, Jamaican Minister ot Agriculture, raised dark eyes and 
glanced at his secretary. Another man's glance would have lingered, for she 
was a secretary who deserved close inspection, but Laporte's eyes were 
haunted, his features haggard. He nodded, looked down at the documents on 
his desk. 

"Show him in, please." 

Chief Inspector Gilligan came in. The pretty secretary went out. Gilligan, a 
tall man, his hair graying at the sides, and distinguished by keen blue eyes 
which always seemed to be looking somewhere else, might have been a 
retired Army officer. 

"Arrived this morning, sir. I have reported to King's House and have an 
appointment, later, with Mr. Harringay, Assistant Colonial Secretary." 

"Please sit down, Inspector." 

Inspector Gilligan sat down. He began to look around the book-lined room 
as if engaged in making an inventory of contents. 

"I have reason to believe, Inspector, that my life is in danger." 

Gilligan nodded absently. "So I understand, sir." 

"I hope, now that an officer of your experience has been sent out from 
London, that the threat may be removed." 

"I hope so. May I have the facts?" 

"Details have already been sent to Scotland Yard, but I can amplify them. I 
suggested meeting here, in my house, rather than at the office, for several 
reasons. One is that the incidents that led me to apply to Whitehall for advice 
took place here." 

Gilligan, a man of few words but many ideas, waited. Laporte went on: 

"The Kingston police are frankly baffled. We begin to suspect the existence 
of some sort of crime syndicate in the island. For instance, during the last year 
no less than five Jamaican girls—all uncommonly pretty—have disappeared, 
leaving no trace. Now my own life is being threatened by an unknown enemy 
—dquite possibly by the same criminal organization." 

"To what purpose, sir?" 

Laporte inhaled wearily, pushing a box of cigarettes toward Gilligan and 
then taking one himself. 

"They seem to be employed, Inspector, by subversive elements pledged to 
obstruct the making of the great dam in the mountains, which will turn vast 


tracts of sterile land into fertile areas. The plan is my own. This ambitious 
irrigation scheme, which has the support of His Excellency, the Governor, 
would, admittedly, submerge a number of small holdings. But its benefits to 
the whole community could not fail to be immense." 

Inspector Gilligan sparked a lighter, lighted Laporte's cigarette and then his 
own. "Quite so> sir." 

"The facts are so strange that they sound like hallucinations. For instance, a 
mysterious voice, a woman's voice, arouses me almost nightly, ordering me to 
hand over the complete plans of the dam and to abandon the project." 

Inspector Gilligan held his cigarette between his fingers and stared 
reflectively at the rising smoke. 

"You are a married man, sir?" 

"I am a widower. No one can corroborate the existence of this voice since 
no one shares my room." 

"How many of your staff sleep in?" 

"Two. My cook-housekeeper, an elderly colored woman, and Jules, my 
chauffeur-manservant." 

"A Jamaican?" 

"Jules was born in Haiti." 

"I shall want full particulars of both, and, of course, interviews. Neither has 
heard this voice?" 

"Neither. I excuse your scepticism, Inspector. I looked for nothing else. But 
there is further evidence—which can be corroborated." 

Laporte pressed a bell, and the attractive secretary came in. 

"Miss Kenealy, will you please bring me the brown dispatch box? You 
know the one I mean." 

The girl tried to smile, but her attempt was a failure. Seeming to be 
frightened, she went out and presently came back carrying a small metal box. 

"You need not wait." She retired with evident relief. "I keep this box 
locked, Inspector, for obvious reasons." 

He selected a key and opened it. "At irregular intervals, one of these things 
has been found nailed to my bedroom door when Jules has brought my 
morning coffee. Take my word for it—Jules is not concerned. His terror 
proves it, if nothing else." 

Laporte took out of the box a number of lizards, each transfixed by a thin 
nail. He laid them on the desk before Gilligan. 

The inspector examined the exhibits with great interest. 

"How deeply were the nails driven into die door?" 

"Half an inch or more. You can examine the holes for yourself." 

"And the hammering never aroused you?" 

"Never." 

"You are a heavy sleeper?" 

"Tam." 

"Probably a gimlet was used, and the nail forced into place." Gilligan 


counted. "Six. A gruesome business, sir. But why should you take it to be a 
threat of death?" 

Laporte's sallow face paled to a more sickly yellow. "It is the lizard curse. . 

"The lizard curse?" 

"A thing no colored man from coast to coast will even talk about—a thing 
not to be treated lightly. Your inquiries will prove my words. As you say, 
there are six. The seventh, Inspector, means madness—or death." 

Gilligan said nothing for perhaps two minutes. The silence in the room 
seemed to hang like a pall over the figure of Louis Laporte. 

"This looks to me," the inspector mused, "a case for a witch doctor, not for 
a plain detective officer. Of course, there's a lot to be done in the way of 
straightforward inquiry. But isn't it what's called voodoo?" 

Laporte's dark, tortured eyes were raised, appealingly. 

"I don't know—I don't know. But, for God's sake, help me, Inspector—for I 
do know I'm a doomed man. .. ." 


At approximately the time that this remarkable interview took place in 
Kingston, Lance Harkness was walking along an alleyway of the S.S. Port 
Royal, lying at Miami, Florida. 

"By your leave, sir!" 

Lance stepped quickly aside as a steward went past, pushing a trolley 
stacked with baggage. Lance's observant eye noted Dutch Airlines labels on 
some of the pieces. But he was more interested in a man who followed the 
trolley. 

He had a thickset, shortish body and wore a chauffeur's uniform. His width 
of shoulders and depth of chest indicated unusual strength. Yellow face and 
quick, darting glance were vaguely menacing, and his walk more nearly 
resembled a lope, catlike and agile. 

Dangerous-looking brute, was the thought which crossed Lance's mind. 
And he wondered to which of the passengers now boarding the Port Royal 
this forbidding servant belonged. 

He learned soon enough. 

A native cook (Lance thought he was Jamaican) was hurrying on his way 
just ahead of Lance. He carried something on a tray, wrapped in a white 
napkin. There was no one else in the alleyway until a woman turned into it 
and began to saunter in Lance's direction. 

The cook, seeing her, behaved in so incredible a manner that Lance felt 
tempted to close his eyes, count ten, and then look again. 

He set the tray down, dropped to his knees, and touched the carpet with his 
forehead! 

The woman showed no surprise, never even glanced at the crouching figure, 
but continued calmly on her way. After she passed by, the man gathered up 
his tray, and without once looking back, hurried on. The mysterious passenger 


had now drawn near eough for Lance to get a clear impression. She carried a 
small handbag to which was tied another of the KLM tags. 

It was alligator leadier, similar to several piled on the trolley. 

Lance tried not to stare, tried to pretend that he hadn't noticed the singular 
behavior of the Caribbean cook. But this chivalrous effort was wasted. 

Apparently, the woman remained unaware of his presence as she had been 
unaware of the prostrate cook. Her gait was leisurely, almost languid. She 
wore a cream shantung suit which displayed her graceful figure to perfection. 
A green scarf, wound turban fashion (perhaps because of the high wind in the 
harbor), lent her features some of the quality of a delicate ivory mask. Her 
eyes were hidden by sunglasses. Except for superciliously curved lips, her 
face was expressionless. 

She was beautiful but unapproachable. 

Like a vision she appeared, and was gone. He was left with a picture of 
imagined eyes, of slender white hands, hands nurtured in indolence. 

Lance, who dearly loved a mystery, made up his mind to find out more 
about this imperious beauty attended by an Oriental manservant, and whom a 
Caribbean member of the crew treated as a goddess. He was glad that the Una 
Bauxite Company, which employed him, had provided air transport from New 
York to Miami but left it up to him how he got from there to Jamaica. Finding 
that the Port Royal had accommodation, he had welcomed a few days at sea, 
which he knew would do him good. 

At dinner, he stared about the dining room, and presently saw the woman of 
mystery come in, accompanied by a remarkably pretty brunette. They 
occupied a side table for two. He was intrigued to note that she still wore her 
sunglasses and also a sort of turban headdress, concealing her hair. 

Even in the company of the dazzling brunette, Lance decided the mystery 
woman was far more exciting. 

By means of discreet inquiries, and a tip or two, he found out that she was a 
Madame Saint Sabre, owner of an estate in Jamaica to which she was 
returning after a long absence. He found a magnetic attraction in the 
personality of Madame Saint Sabre. This beautiful enigma, always correctly 
but exquisitely dressed, engrossed his attention to the exclusion of everybody 
else on board-even her charming companion. 

Nor was Lance alone in this. Madame Saint Sabre would have become a 
focus of interest in any community, and the passenger list of the S.S. Port 
Royal was unexciting. 

Apart from her dark-eyed friend, she seemed to know nobody on board 
except a certain Mr. Dexter, to whom she occasionally gave a condescending 
nod. 

Dexter was a man of medium height and spare build, his skin yellowed as if 
by long residence in the tropics. A heavy stick with a rubber ferrule was never 
far from his hand, for he was afflicted by a slight limp. His sad-looking gray 
eyes would light up at times, as if another man lay hidden under the weary 


facade which he showed to the world. This, particularly, when Madame Saint 
Sabre passed by. 


But Madame Saint Sabre rarely permitted her graceful languor to become 
disturbed. She possessed an aura of sublime self-confidence, as if some 
invulnerable power protected her from any intrusion upon her queenly 
serenity. Sometimes, very rarely, she smiled. It was a strange smile, secretly 
voluptuous. But it promised little and revealed nothing. Her musical voice 
was haunting, unforgettable. 

There was acid comment among the passengers and ship's officers 
concerning a strange arrangement whereby no one was permitted to enter 
Madame Saint Sabre's cabin except her companion and their dangerous- 
looking manservant. Whenever she took one of her leisurely constitutional 
strolls, a barrage of glances fell upon her from the massed batteries of deck 
chairs. 

The Sphinx could not have shown more perfect indifference. 

Lance, in his quest of information, missed no opportunity to talk to Mr. 
Dexter, whom he sometimes passed on the deck. But Mr. Dexter proved 
himself a master of reticence. His manner was aloof, distrait, his speech 
sometimes nervously incoherent. And he openly avoided contacts. 

And so it was not until their last night at sea that Lance met Madame Saint 
Sabre. She was one of the guests at a cocktail party in the captain's quarters. 
Somewhat to his surprise, the pretty brunette was not present—nor was Mr. 
Dexter. Madame Saint Sabre wore a jade-green backless frock, entirely 
justified by her faultless ivory arms and shoulders. A band of emeralds was 
clasped around her throat. It was the first time he had seen her without 
sunglasses, and she was even more breathlessly lovely than he had imagined. 

"I'm every glad to meet you at last, Madame Saint Sabre," Lance declared. 
"It would be annoying to have to leave the ship without making the 
acquaintance of the most beautiful woman on board." 

That vague smile curved disdainful lips as she glanced at him when he sat 
down beside her. Her eyes were half closed. He remained uncertain of their 
color. 

"Why do you Americans find it necessary to pay compliments to every 
woman? Are your women so childish, then?" 

What a lovely voice she had, Lance thought. There were gleaming 
highlights in her hair. But were they gold? Were they bronze? 

"A compliment may sometimes be a fact. Are you staying long in Jamaica, 
Madame Saint Sabre?" 

She shrugged slightly. "Perhaps only for a little while. This journey is not 
of my choosing. But there are some duties which must override personal 
inclination." 

"Then what does personal inclination suggest?" 

She turned and looked at him directly. He started, tried to laugh at himself. 
After all, he was a man of experience. ... But he had the greatest difficulty in 


meeting that penetrating gaze. Then Madame Saint Sabre seemed to be 
satisfied. She turned her head aside again, languidly. 

"I belong to the Old World. The New World has little to offer me." 

Lance recovered his composure. "You are too young to be cynical." 

"I am too old to embrace shadows. Truth is dying today. We are all so 
smug, although we dance on the edge of a precipice. I am told that you are a 
geologist, Mr. Harkness. This is fascinating. Won't you tell me what you 
except to find in Jamaica?" 

Lance glanced guiltily around the cabin. "I feel, Madame Saint Sabre, that 
I'm rather—" 

"Monopolizing me? Yes, you are. But isn't that another American trait?" 
Her lips curved in the provocative, voluptuous yet impersonal smile. "Don't 
let it bother you. I shall tell you when I am bored... ." 

Back in his cabin, Lance tried to recall what he had told Madame Saint 
Sabre of his plans. He was at first puzzled, and then alarmed, to find that he 
had no recollection whatever of their conversation. Certainly he wasn't drunk, 
although he couldn't remember how many drinks he had had. But his appetite 
was keen, and he hoped he wasn't too late for dinner. 

Then, what had gone wrong with his brain? Why this unexplainable hiatus 
in his memory between the time that Madame Saint Sabre had asked him what 
he hoped to find in Jamaica, and now? 

He splashed cold water on his face and decided that he might feel brighter 
after a good meal. Had he fallen madly in love with her? Could this account 
for the fact that while he could remember, couldn't forget, the way she 
shrugged her white shoulders, lowered her lashes over those strange, 
slumbering eyes, remembered the golden voice, her enigmatic smile, a faint, 
nearly indistinguishable perfume which seemed to be part of her personality, 
he couldn't recall one word he had said to her? 

Lance might have followed these useless speculations indefinitely if a 
sudden disturbance in the alleyway outside hadn't dragged his mind sharply 
back to the present. 

He opened his door and looked out. He was just in time to see the tail end 
of a procession, consisting of the ship's surgeon and a steward carrying 
someone on a stretcher, followed by the purser. 

The purser heard his door, turned sharply, and then came back. 

"Keep this quiet, Mr. Harkness! We don't want trouble in Kingston, and 
we're due there early in the morning. Drop into my room, later, and I'll 
explain." 

"Who's the patient?" 

"Madame Saint Sabre's bodyguard, or whatever he is. Seems to have been 
knocked out. Mysterious business. .. ." 

And in Madame Saint Sabre's suite the mystery was being analyzed by one 
of the most acute intelligences in the world. Madame, still wearing her green 
dress, lay on a settee. She was smoking a cigarette in a jade holder. Her 


wonderful eyes were half closed. 

"You dined early, as I instructed you, Dolores?" 

"I did, Madonna." 

The shapely brunette knelt by the settee, looking up at her. 

"You left Philo here?" 

"Yes, Madonna." 

"You spoke to no one in the dining room?" 

"No one, Madonna." 

"Was—" she hesitated before speaking the name, "Mr. Dexter there?" 

"No, Madonna." 

"You returned, you say, a few moments before I did. Was the door closed 
or on the hook?" 

"On the hook, Madonna, as I had left it." 

"There was no one in the alleyway?" 

"No one, Madonna. I opened the door and went in. The lights were on. 
There was nothing unusual until I came in here. Then I saw Philo, face down 
on the floor as you found him. I thought he was dead. I couldn't move him. I 
was trying to move him when you arrived." 

My Lady closed her eyes and was silent for some time. Then: 

"Not a jewel has been touched," she mused. "Nothing of value to a- thief is 
missing. I have declined any inquiry for this can only be the work of an 
enemy." 

"Who could know, Madonna, what was hidden in the back of your 
manicure case?" 

My Lady's eyes remained closed. Finally, she answered, "When Philo 
recovers consciousness, he may have some clue to this person. I have certain 
doubts about a gaily impudent young American geologist, Lance Harkness. 
He has been making inquiries about me. I arranged to meet him this evening. 
And he tells me that he plans to search for bauxite in my area of the Blue 
Mountains. It might be inconvenient at present, even if it is true. When we 
arrive in Kingston, child, I am leaving Mr. Lance Harkness to you. Forget 
your breathless eagerness to rejoin someone else, and submit to being made 
love to. There are things you must find out... ." 


Chapter Two 


Inspector Gilligan made painstaking inquiries of Louis Laporte's household 
staff. He examined all the evidence and took away a specimen lizard 
transfixed by a thin nail as it had been found. He was disposed to accept 
Laporte's assurance that the cook and chauffeur were in no way concerned. 
Also, he was inclined to treat the queer business rather lightly. He didn't 
believe in dangerous criminals who gave warning of their intentions. 

But his next interview, with the Assistant Colonial Secretary, a pipe- 
smoking, unromantic Englishman, rather disturbed this theory. 

"I realize," Mr. Harringay said, "that die lizard business looks childish to 
you. But you will find, when you study local police records, that it has a grim 
history. The last case of the lizard curse which came under official notice 
might interest you. I can let you have the dossier later, but the broad facts are 
still clear in my mind. A colored man, his name was Wills, I remember, lost 
his way on one of the mountain paths when returning from a visit to a relative 
who lived away up there. He had probably gone to borrow money. He was a 
bit of a Don Juan and more than a little of an outsider, to judge from his 
record. Night fell, and he was afraid to go on. The track lay in shadow, and at 
places overhung a deep precipice. Although the spot was several miles from 
the nearest village—where he lived—he was surprised, and frightened, to hear 
sounds of singing and to notice a dim light in the woods. These people are 
desperately superstitious, but Wills had the courage to climb a tall coconut 
palm which overtopped the surrounding trees and to try to get a glimpse of 
what was going on." 

Mr. Harringay paused to relight his pipe, drew deeply on it and continued. 

"What he saw, or what he claimed he saw, rests on a statement made to the 
authorities by a very pretty colored girl called Lucille. She was evidently 
attached to Wills. She was waiting up for him when he ultimately got back in 
the small hours. He confided in her and told her to stop at the house of the 
local constable on her way home, and ask him to call on Wills later in the day. 

"During the night Wills was awakened by a voice outside his cabin, telling 
him that what he thought he had seen in the mountains was really a dream. 
The voice warned him that on no account must he speak of it to any living 
soul. When poor Wills screwed up courage enough to open his door and look 
out, he found a lizard nailed to itl 

"But, you see, the fat was in the fire. He had told Lucille. All the same, 
when the constable called Wills declined to say a word. He tried to swear the 


girl to secrecy, too, but apparently he failed. The following night this 
mysterious voice awakened him again. It ordered him to write on a sheet of 
paper the name of anyone to whom he had spoken, and to throw it through the 
window. He barricaded himself in and did nothing. When daylight came, there 
was a second lizard nailed to his door. 

"We don't know the full details, except that every night for a week a lizard 
was nailed to Wills's door. But he had some good in him for he declined to 
betray Lucille. After the last lizard, the girl took the game into her own hands 
and came down to Kingston and made a full statement to the police. That 
evening a constable and a detective called at Wills's cabin." 

Mr. Harringay knocked ash from his pipe and stamped the sparks out in the 
tray with a metal paper knife. Gilli-gan didn't speak. 

"They found him on the floor, inside—jibbering, a hopeless lunatic. He died 
in that pitiable condition, shortly afterward." 

"Had he been tortured?" Gilligan wanted to know. 

"There wasn't a mark on him. No evidence of any sort to show what had 
been done to him. I may add, Inspector, that this is a feature of all these 
cases." 

"And the girl's statement, sir?" 

Mr. Harringay smiled, wryly. 

"You can read it for yourself, later. Wills told her he had seen a number of 
women kneeling in a clearing in die woods before a sort of altar, or shrine. 
They wore white robes. In front of the altar a great fire burned. As he 
watched, another woman—dquite young, and red haired —came out from the 
shrine, robed like the rest. She walked right into the fire! He saw the robe 
burned off her body, leaving her nude! He saw no more. He was completely 
overcome. Slid down the tree and held his hands over his ears s© that he 
wouldn't hear her screams. Did you speak, Inspector?" 

"No, sir." 

"This incredible story seemed to suggest a revival of pagan rites. Sacrifice 
of a virgin to some bloodthirsty god. But we never found any evidence to 
support it." 

Harringay stared at Inspector Gilligan. 

"Any comments, Inspector?" 

Gilligan took a cigarette from the case Mr. Harringay offered. 

"T should like to interview Lucille, sir." 

"So should I." Harringay struck a match. "She disappeared a week later, 
leaving no trace!" 

Gilligan clenched his teeth. 

"I see now, sir, why Mr. Laporte links these disappearance cases with the 
threats to himself." 

"So do I." Harringay spoke grimly. "Every possible facility will be at your 
disposal, Inspector. But you must work fast... ." 


Chapter Three 


Lance learned nothing from the ship's purser to satisfy his curiosity. 
Madame Saint Sabre's husky servant had recovered consciousness in the 
doctor's office, but had nothing to say which in any way solved the mystery of 
what had happened to him. He persisted in denying that any attack had taken 
place; said he had been suddenly overcome and must have struck his head a 
violent blow in falling. As his mistress stated that nothing in the suite had 
been disturbed, there the matter was allowed to rest. 

Although Lance was up early in the morning, Madame Saint Sabre,’ her 
pretty traveling companion, and her forbidding manservant had already gone 
ashore. Madame presumably enjoyed special privileges, possibly diplomatic, 
as the regular customs officials were not yet on duty. 

When Lance's turn came, and he had assembled his two suitcases and a golf 
bag on the trestles, he was intrigued to see Mr. Dexter nearby, leaning wearily 
on his stick and waiting for the customs to give him clearance. Lance waved 
to Dexter, and Dexter waved back. 

A customs man took Dexter in hand before Lance had the luck to corner 
one, and gave that unhappy traveler's baggage a painfully conscientious 
overhauling, even feeling his clothing, as though he suspected him of carrying 
concealed weapons. 

But Dexter was given clearance at last, and Lance was astonished when the 
same customs officer passed his own pieces without any examination 
whatever. Must be my open and honest expression, he told himself. 

Lance put his baggage in a taxi and drove to the Myrtle Bank hotel, where 
he had stayed on a previous visit to Kingston. 

He was unpacking his suitcase when the phone buzzed. He crossed and took 
it up. 

"Is that Mr. Harkness?" came a vaguely familiar voice. "Good. You told me 
you'd be staying here. This is Dexter. I believe a stick of mine may have been 
slipped into your golf bag by accident." 

"My golf bag! But how—" 

"Would you mind taking a look? I value it highly." 

Lance laid the phone down and went over to a corner of the room where his 
golf bag stood. Among the club heads he saw a rubber ferrule sticking out. 

He grabbed it, tried to pull it free. But he had to remove a niblick, a 
midiron, and a mashie before he succeeded. Then he held Dexter's stick in his 
hand. 


The stick was unmistakable. It was of some dark heavy wood, smooth, 
nearly black, the handle curved above a plain.gold band. 

He couldn't doubt that this was the stick upon which Dexter had been 
leaning in the customs shed. He tossed it on the bed and took up the phone. 

"Yes, you're right. It's here. How it got here, you'll have to explain." 

"TIl be glad to. Shall you be around for the next half 
hour or so?"/ 

"Yes." 

"T'll stop in and collect it. I'm over in the annex." 

"But, listen—" 

Dexter had hung up. 

Lance sat on the side of the bed and stared at the stick. He could find no 
explanation of how it got into his pos-ession between the time that Dexter had 
left the customhouse and the time of his, Lance's, arrival at the hotel. There 
had been no contact. In fact, Dexter had avoided him. However, as Dexter had 
said he, too, was staying at the Myrtle Bank, the mystery would soon be 
cleared up. 

He went down and left a message at the desk that he'd be on the front porch. 
Then he sat at a table that commanded a view of arriving and departing guests 
and ordered a rum punch. To one so newly from the icy blasts of Manhattan's 
avenues, the heat seemed overpowering, but he knew that he must call the 
Kingston office as soon as he felt cool enough. 

Lance did so twenty minutes later, and arranged to go along and discuss 
plans concerning the unexplored area of the mountains believed to be rich in 
bauxite. Then he sat down at the table and waited again. Dexter didn't appear. 
Parties began to arrive and headed for the swimming pool, and Lance had a 
desperate urge to join them. 

When another twenty minutes had elapsed, he made up his mind what to do. 
He went to a desk and scribbled a note to Dexter, then went upstairs and got 
the stick. If Dexter had gone out, as he suspected, Lance would be conscience 
clear when he had put the stick and the note inside Dexter's room. He would 
also be free to do what he wanted to do. 

He explained the situation at the office, and a clerk with a passkey was sent 
with him. They went along the back porch and under a flower-covered, sun- 
drenched pergola to the annex, and up to the apartment which Dexter had 
reserved. 

The clerk knocked repeatedly but got no reply. Lance, tapping the rubber 
ferrule of the stick irritably on the floor, spoke sharply. 

"Open the door, for the love of Mike! I have lots of things to do." 

The clerk unlocked the door, looked in—and froze. "What's this?" 

He took a step inside. Lance followed. Then he, too, stood stiff. 

The room presented a scene of the craziest disorder. A suitcase had, been 
opened and its contents thrown all about. The dresser drawers were pulled out 
and emptied. The sheets had been torn from the bed. No possible hiding place, 


here or in the adjoining bathroom, had been neglected. Most curious point of 
all, Dexter's stick (or an exact duplicate of the one Lance carried), lay among 
the litter, broken into three pieces! 


Lance went back and told the manager what little he knew about the 
missing man, but declined to give up the stick. 

"I shall keep it until he claims it, or until, if he's really disappeared, the 
police call for it." 

He then locked the stick in his room and went down for a swim before 
going to report to the Kingston office. In fact, he was about to plunge into the 
invitingly cool water when he checked himself and stared. 

The shapely brunette who had accompanied Madame Saint Sabre was 
sunning herself in a deck chair. She wore a negligible swim suit which left 
little to the imagination, and Lance was not the only man who found her 
intriguing. By instinct a fast worker, he was beside the dark beauty in a matter 
of seconds. (He had never spoken to her on board, nor had he learned her 
name.) "Hullo!" he hailed cheerily. "You must have been up early this 
morning." He dropped into a vacant chair nearby and edged it closer. "I met 
your friend, Madame Saint Sabre on board, but hadn't the luck to meet you. 
Glad to see you again. I'm Lancelot Harkness." 

The girl smiled composedly, giving Lance a quick, appraising glance of 
dark eyes. 

"I often saw you on the ship." She had a quaint, charming accent. "As 
Madame's private secretary, she keeps me so busy. I am Dolores d'Eze." 

"Delightful name. Only a girl like you could hope to live up to it. You are 
Spanish?" 

"My mother is Spanish. My father is French." 

"Seems to have been a successful co-operation.” Lance looked at her in 
frank admiration. "You are certainly nice to know. Will you be free to lunch 
with me? You see, Dolores, as fellow travelers, with a mutual friend in 
Madame Saint Sabre—why, it's like meeting an old playmate." 

Dolores’ full lips relaxed in a really amused smile. "Thank you .. ." 

"Lance." 

"Thank you, Lance. I shall be glad to lunch with you." She swept him 
another sidelong glance under wonderfully long, black lashes. "Isn't Madame 
fascinating?" 

"Yes. I must agree, Dolores. She is. Have you been with her long?" 

Dolores dimpled her shoulders in a slight shrug. "For some years. She is a 
wonderful woman." 

"I suppose, from her name, she is French?" 

"Oh, yes! She is of very old French stock. Saint Sabre is the family name of 
the dukes of Severac." 

"Is that so?" Lance was really interested. "She certainly has the manners of 
a duchess. At least, I imagine she has. I never met one." 


"I hope," another side glance, "if ever you do, you will not be 
disappointed." 

"If she resembles Madame, I shan't. She's a very pretty woman." 

"She is very beautiful," Dolores said simply. "Many, many men have 
adored her." 

And, as she spoke, Lance had again that chilly sense of something hidden, 
something not of the world he knew, which he had experienced during and 
after his interview with Madame Saint Sabre in the captain's cabin. He 
recalled some of the odd things about her which the purser had told him. He 
recalled, too, the incredible behavior of the colored cook... . 

"Never crossed with us before," the purser had said. "But she's by way of 
being a big shot in Jamaica, I'm told. Practically eats nothing at table. Cereals 
and fruit, mostly, and travels her own wine. .. ." 

Lance looked into the eyes of Dolores. She was watching him. 

"She interests you, yes?" Dolores said. 

"Yes. I never met anyone like her." 

"There is no one like her." 

Dolores’ eyes grew misty, introspective. Lance thought that this most 
alluring girl had perhaps renounced love, life, in the service of Madame Saint 
Sabre. 

"I suppose, Dolores, she is fine to work for?" 

"She is the only woman in the world to work for." 

"You travel a lot?" 

"Yes." 

Dolores' manner changed; she grew suddenly alert. Lance sensed that she 
feared she had betrayed herself. Was it possible that the beautiful Madame 
Saint Sabre could be a secret agent—perhaps of a foreign power? No. He 
dismissed the idea. She made herself too conspicuous. But a mystery there 
was, and he must do his utmost to fathom it. 

"Is Madame Saint Sabre staying here?" he asked. 

"No." Dolores shook her glossy head. "She left for her home in the 
mountains early this morning. I have—" she hesitated, "some work to do here 
before I join her." 

She seemed now, Lance thought, to be guarding her words. He decided to 
wait until after luncheon before trying to find out any more. 

"Going in for a dip?" 

"Not again. I am finished. I'll wait for you. .. . 


" 


They met for smorgasbord lunch in the garden restaurant, where a native 
orchestra played music native and otherwise. It was uncomfortably hot, as 
Kingston sometimes can be. Even there in the shade, heat seemed to reach in 
with clammy fingers. A gardener at work nearby glistened as though his black 
body had been boiled in oil. Somewhere out on Harbour Street a hawker was 
crying his wares in a voice which transported Lance to Africa. 


"I suppose you have traveled all over the world?" Dolores said. 

Long eyes, which Lance saw now were amber colored, fringed by lashes 
longer than he had believed to be naturally possible, questioned his own. He 
noticed that where everyone else was hot, Dolores’ bare shoulders looked 
enticingly cool. He was reminded of the bloom on ripening apricots. 

He believed that the best way to win confidences is to give them. His 
interest in the mysterious Madame Saint Sabre remained strong. But he was 
beginning to realize that her secretary was lovely, too. She had that something 
that sets a spark to tinder. And Lance was all tinder. 

"It's part of a geologist's job," he told her. "I get sent around all over the 
place: Asia, Africa, America—and now, the West Indies. My present 
assignment is comparatively simple. I'm looking for bauxite." 

"What is bauxite?" 

"It's stuff used to make aluminum." 

"Oh, I see. Pardon my ignorance. Is it found here?" 

Lance laughed. 

"Tons of it. But my company has a report of an un-worked deposit, believed 
to be a very large one, in a long, deep gorge known as Red Gap. I had made 
one previous visit to Jamaica, about four years ago, but I didn't do much 
exploring. So now I'm poring over maps to find out just where Red Gap is 
located." 

"It is somewhere in the Blue Mountains." Dolores spoke dreamily. "Shall 
you have to camp out?" 

"Oh," Lance assured her, "I'm used to that. Six months ago I was camping 
out in Borneo. After that I camped out for a while in the Savoy, London, and 
then flew over to New York. Did you come down from New York?" 

Dolores shook her head again, so that reflected sunrays touching the blue- 
black hair made it glitter like a raven's wing. 

"No. Ours was a very roundabout route. We were in London for a time, too. 
But we started from Java." 

"Java!" Lance stared. "Whatever were you doing in Java?" 

Dolores dimpled her shoulders in that tiny shrug of hers. The thought 
crossed Lance's mind that she had acquired it from Madame Saint Sabre. 

"Madame has world-wide affairs," she answered simply. 

"Must have," Lance agreed, his curiosity more keenly aroused than ever. 

He began thinking about Dexter. (He must call at the hotel office after 
lunch, and find out if there was any news of him.) But he was remembering 
his first impression that Dexter looked like a man who had lived in the tropics. 

"You find Madame Saint Sabre interesting, yes?" Dolores said very softly, 
watching him. 

"Anybody would, Dolores. But I was thinking at the moment about a fellow 
you must know—a man called Dexter who crossed with us." 

Dolores’ beautiful eyes opened widely for a moment, only to be veiled by 
those long lashes. She frowned thoughtfully. That is to say that a faint shadow 


flickered between her even brows. 

"Do you mean a man who walks with a small limp?" 

"That's the man." 

"No. I don't know him. Madame has met him somewhere." 

"In Java, perhaps?" 

"I think it was before that. Thank you so much for luncheon, Lance. I have 
so many things to do, and I know you have." Dolores stood up. "When do you 
start?" 

"Oh, not for a day or so," Lance assured her eagerly. "If you have no plans 
for tonight, Dolores, suppose we dine and go on somewhere? What do you 
say?" 

Dolores met his gaze of growing infatuation, remembered her instructions, 
and smiled. 

"May I let you know later? I have to call Madame Saint Sabre. She might 
want me to leave before evening." 

"Of course. I'll be at the office for an hour or two, then back here. Leave a 
message for me." 

"I will." 

"Promise?" 

"I promise." 

She walked out of the garden and on under the palms into a blaze of tropical 
sunshine, where she turned once and waved her hand. She had exquisite poise. 
Every movement of her beautiful figure was graceful. 

Lance settled the check, then went to inquire if there was any news of 
Dexter. He learned that a phone message had been received. Mr. Dexter 
apologized for a sudden change of plans and would call as soon as possible to 
settle his account and collect his belongings. The clerk who took the call 
couldn't say if the caller had been Dexter himself, for he was unfamiliar with 
his voice. But the police, who had been notified of Dexter's disappearance, 
were standing by to interview whoever appeared to claim the baggage. 


Up in her own room, Dolores was busy on the phone. 

"Remember, child," came a golden voice over the wires, "it is indiscreet to 
say too much on an open line. You tell me that you have netted our man. That 
is good. By all means dine with him tonight. Advise me where you are 
dining." 

"Yes, Madonna. He may not be dangerous. He seems very—how do I say— 
ingenu. But he is certainly interested in you." 

"That is only natural, Dolores. I was unwise, for once, to travel publicly." 

"So I think, Madonna. He frightened me by suddenly speaking of Drakos." 

"Of Drakos?" 

"Yes, Madonna. I said, of course, that I did not know —Mr. Dexter. I 
learned little more. But I did learn that Lance Harkness is assigned to explore 
Red Gap." 


"Indeed!" 

"Yes, Madonna. He says there is bauxite there." 

"No doubt, Dolores. I am aware of it. But I am not prepared to have the fact 
confirmed by an interfering American syndicate. At least, not at present. I 
must take steps. Don't be afraid, child, of anything that may happen. But I 
may have to delay your new friend's plans...." 


Chapter Four 


On a stone balcony which overhung a deep ravine, the man known as 
Dexter paced restlessly. He carried no stick, nor did he seem to be limping, 
but his lined face was a mask of tragedy. Sometimes, he glanced into the 
depths of the ravine, which except for outcrops of rugged sandstone, was 
mantled in green. 

Then a sound interrupted his promenade. It began far off, and drew nearer 
with each repetition. 

"Drakos! .... Drakos! .... Drakos!" 

The last call brought him into the room from which the balcony projected. 
It was a luxuriously furnished, queerly exotic apartment, its decor of a style 
no one would have associated with Dexter. He ppened the door. 

A man was standing outside. He wore a black robe, a skullcap, and red 
slippers. His face, clean-shaven and in a way ascetic, might have been carved 
out of old ivory. He bowed his head slightly. 

"Our Lady awaits you, Drakos." 

Dexter watched the retiring figure right to the end of a long corridor, then, 
wearily, began to follow. Before a draped archway he hesitated, as if, even 
now, inclined to return. But his pause was no more than momentary. He went 
on along a passage lighted by two hanging silver lamps. Mink rugs strewn on 
the floor deadened his steps. 

Above a massive mahogany door at the end of the passage was a carved 
figure of a coiled serpent. The twin leaves of the door slid silently open as one 
stepped on the threshold. Dexter passed through. The door closed behind him. 

Snarls, muffled but ominous, greeted him. The room was long and lofty. Its 
several windows were masked by wooden screens of mushrebiyeh, to obscure 
the sunlight. Lamps of perforated silver swung on chains from the ceiling, 
lamps similar to those in the corridor. Near one end of the room, a fountain 
played in a black marble lily pond. The floor was of black wood, apparently 
ebony, and highly polished. Over it were strewn a number of rugs of snow 
mink. 

There were mother-of-pearl coffee tables, and many pieces of beautiful 
Oriental silverware. A few rare vases peeped from niches in the black-paneled 
walls. A divan was set between two of the masked windows directly opposite 
from the lily pond. It was richly carved in some nearly black wood, but 
covered by creamy mink skins. 

In front of this divan, and advancing stealthily, step by step, gleaming fangs 


bared, came a pair of black pumas, their eyes, globes of fire, fixed upon the 
intruder, black hair bristling around their gold collars. 

Dexter halted, teeth and fists clenched. The hidden man peeped out from 
angry gray eyes—a man unlike the vague, unhappy creature who had crossed 
in the Port Royal. 

And the woman who sat rigidly upright on the divan, white hands tensely 
clasping the fur on either side of her, smiled when she met his glance. Except 
for a scarf that entirely covered her hair, the mysterious traveler—known to 
the ship's passengers as Madame Saint Sabre—wore only a close-fitting, 
perfectly transparent robe, or long tunic, which, far from concealing, in fact 
accentuated the nudity of her perfect body. She resembled an ivory statue of 
an ancient Egyptian queen, but a statue pulsing with passionate life. 

The pumas crouched for a spring. 

"As well this way as any other!" Dexter snapped savagely, and prepared for 
the attack. 

The woman ceased to smile. "Siva! Kali!" 

At sound of her voice, musical but imperious, the savage pair dropped 
down onto the polished floor, abjectly glancing back over gleaming shoulders 
at their mistress. 

She clapped her hands. 

The pumas turned, leaped onto the divan, one on either side of her, and lay 
there, watching Dexter. He stood still. She laid a hand on each glossy head, 
and the killers became, in a moment, two big purring cats. She fixed her gaze 
on the man standing before her. 

"I can tame wild animals—even men. And I have accustomed you, Drakos," 
her voice was golden, "to seeing me as God made me without daring to 
approach me. I have taught you that the price of my kisses is a price too high 
to pay for the loss of self-esteem, the loss of honor. You have suffered—and 
still suffer—the agony of hopeless desire.” 

But the man she addressed as Drakos stood there, silent. 

"This I have taught you," the golden voice went on, "in return for something 
you taught me." She laughed, and her laughter was like a soft harp chord. 
"You taught me that a man can hate a woman's soul and yet adore her body. 
You taught me the danger that lies in employment of woman's most powerful 
weapon—her beauty." 

The man, his fists still clenched, said nothing. 

"You were Washington's most trusted agent. Now what are you? You are 
Drakos, one of the many slaves who serve me. I never knew passion in your 
arms, nor in the arms of any man. You planned to destroy me even when your 
lips were locked to mine. I have destroyed you." 

Dexter forced himself to speak. "Why do you want to see me? To gloat over 
the fact that you have dragged me around the world like a piece of baggage?" 

"Not at all. Why don't you go? Or, if you are so unhappy, why don't you 
die? If you were to spring from the balcony of your apartment, your troubles 


would be over." 

Dexter inhaled sharply, looking away from this alluring sorceress who 
mocked him, and said, "Why did you send your thug, Philo, with the creature 
called Ariosto, to drug me in my hotel? No doubt you thought Ariosto 
incapable of giving me one of his damned injections without assistance. 
Ariosto! God knows what his name was before he fell for you." 

A provoking smile crept over the woman's lovely face. 

"How you hate my Ariosto," she said softly. "Yes, God knows what his 
name was. So do I. But he is now Ariosto, as you are Drakos. You imagine 
that he is enjoying all that you have lost." She laughed again, softly. "I am 
angry with Philo; so angry that I threatened to transfer him to the ruby mines. 
You have never visited my ruby mines, Drakos. Why don't you ask me to send 
you there? It seems that after you went off with Ariosto this morning, Philo 
ransacked your hotel apartment and left it in such disorder that the police have 
been called in. I have taken steps, however, in which I must ask you to co- 
operate." 

"Suppose I refuse?" 

A shrug of satin shoulders, and then she answered, "How childish you 
become, Drakos. Someone, during my absence, entered my cabin on the Port 
Royal. The idea crossed my mind that you might at times have lucid intervals. 
I advised the customs to examine your baggage carefully. But I distrust their 
clumsy methods. I ordered Philo to search your room. Fortunately, Ariosto 
accompanied him, for your attack on Philo was so violent as to call for 
scientific methods of soothing you." 

"I should certainly have strangled him if a shot of some-'thing hadn't been 
pumped into the back of my neck." 

"It could have been highly inconvenient. Besides, they might have decided 
to hang you." 

"I should have welcomed the verdict, Sumuru." 

"You know how I object to being addressed by that name. There is a 
qtiestion I have to ask you. Where were you last evening? In what part of the 
ship? I refer to the time between seven and eight o'clock." 

Dexter watched her covertly. "Am I to understand," he inquired, "that 
something was stolen, and that you suspect me of stealing it?" 

"Understand what you like, or what you can, Drakos. Simply answer my 
question." 

Dexter's expression was dangerous. 

"So far as I recollect, I took a shower about seven and sent for a drink, 
which I drank in my room. I went in to dinner at eight, and was wretched to 
note that you were not in your usual place. Did My Lady dine in her cabin?" 

Sumuru lay back languidly on the settee, resting her head upon the glossy 
back of a puma. She stretched out her slim, patrician legs and half turned to 
Dexter. 

"How easily I could break your rebellious spirit, Drakos,' 


1 


she murmured, 


" 


"if I chose to do so.... 

In a small but remarkably well equipped laboratory, a surgeon worked at a 
glass-topped bench. He was dissecting the body of a rat. 

A man of tall, athletic figure, he wore a long white coat, and, at the 
moment, rubber gloves. In a saturnine fashion, he was strikingly handsome, 
his black hair brushed back from a high brow and his regular features 
registering intense interest in his experiment. Except for a penciled mustache, 
he was closely shaved. 

The faint buzz of a phone interrupted him. He pulled off his gloves, dipped 
his hands in a bowl, and dried them before taking up the receiver. A toneless 
voice spoke: 

"Our Lady wishes to speak to you, Ariosto." 

"I was not aware of her return, Caspar." 

"She has returned. Please hold the line.” 

A frown appeared between Ariosto's heavy brows, but disappeared when 
the hauntingly beautiful voice said over the wires, "Greetings, Ariosto. I have 
joined you." 

Ariosto inhaled deeply. "You are very welcome. Is Dolores with you?" 

"Of course. I know how you have missed her, for Dolores is a lovely girl 
and passionately devoted to you." 

"When shall I see her?" 

"When her present duty is completed, Ariosto. I have left her in Kingston to 
establish contact with a young American geologist who proposes to prospect 
Red Gap for bauxite. This project, of course, must be delayed—at least at 
present. I am uncertain of Mr. Lance Harkness. That is his name. He seems to 
have talked to Drakos." The golden tones ceased. "Did you say something?" 

"Nothing, Madonna." 

"I was mistaken, then. He seems, I say, to have talked, or tried to talk, to 
Drakos on the ship. He may have motives other than geological ones. 
However, he is personable, and attractive in his barbarous American way. I 
have assigned Sanchez to cover his movements. Tonight, I shall require you to 
join Sanchez." 

"No doubt I shall find Dolores in this man's company?" 

e"No doubt, Ariosto. Those were her instructions. You are familiar with 
Sanchez’ special talents. No experiments. Harkness must come to no serious 
harm. But I should welcome an opportunity to visit him before he is invalided 
home. He might even prove to be acceptable to the Order; in which case, his 
recovery could be hastened. Are my wishes clear to you, Ariosto?" 

"Perfectly clear. Shall I prepare to leave at once?" 

"I am about to take my siesta, Ariosto. Caspar, who is in touch with the 
situation, will notify Sanchez of the time and place where you will find them 
in Kingston tonight. See Philo about the car you are to use. He will not be 
available this evening, but by now you must know the roads. If you fear 
recognition, consult Caspar. .. ." 


Dolores, looking radiantly lovely, joined Lance for dinner. Her manner, 
though, he thought, was restless. She often glanced around the dining room 
and out into the garden furtively. She was ill at ease. 

As a result, Lance's gay spirits became dampened again by that 
unaccountable awareness of something dark, threatening, which seemed to 
overhang like a thundercloud. A sense of apprehension, quite alien to his 
character, slowly claimed him. It crystallized, at last, into a conviction that 
someone was watching him. 

He began to feel haunted. He, too, furtively watched the garden. 

Glancing at his beautiful companion, he made prosaic conversation. "Where 
shall we go, Dolores?" he asked. "Some really exotic Caribbean night spot 
would suit my mood tonight. It's so long.since I was in Kingston, though, that 
I've lost my landmarks." 

Dolores smiled. But Lance didn't think it was quite a smile of happy 
anticipation. After all, he could hardly expect such a lovely girl to be fancy 
free. He was just a stop gap. Of course, there was someone else—and perhaps 
she knew, had just found out, that he had arrived in Kingston. 

"I have never been here before," she assured him. 

"WhatI" He was really surprised. "But I thought, as Madame Saint Sabre's 
secretary, you would know all about Jamaica. She owns property here?" 

"Oh, yes. But I have never come with her to Jamaica until this time. All I 
know about it is what she has told me." 

Her eyes were turned again in the direction of the garden, silvered by 
moonlight which painted mysterious shadows under the palms. Figures 
seemed to materialize out of the shadows, to cease to be phantoms, become 
human beings, as they were claimed by the light cast out from the dining 
room. The sense of haunting grew stronger. 

"That leaves it up to me,” Lance decided, speaking as lightly as he could 
manage. "Doormen are generally well posted on details of this kind." 

And, as he spoke, glancing aside, he had his first glimpse of the watcher, 
who gazed coldly at him. 

He was chilled, alarmed, in fact. But he acted swiftly. He stood up, saying, 
"Excuse me for a moment, Dolores. I have seen my man. Back in a moment." 

Lance crossed to the opening and went down two steps onto the sandy path. 
Then, watching the smooth mast of the palm, he began to walk toward it. 

And when he reached the tree there was nobody there. . . . 

In her own room, a few minutes later, Dolores was talking on the phone. 

"We are going on to a place called Drake's Drum, Madonna." 

"Very well, Dolores." Even over a telephone that golden voice had a 
magical quality. 

"Have you any orders for me, Madonna?" 

"None, child, other than those I have given you already. Allow him to make 
love to you. Let him woo, but not win. When the time comes for you to give a 
child to the Order, I have selected the man who is to be its father. You are 


content with Ariosto, are you not?" 

"Oh, Madonna! You know how I love him! I only wish—" 

"You could be in his arms? That is as it should be. Be patient. Anything 
else?" 

"I thought I saw Sanchez—in the hotel garden tonight." 

"That is quite possible. Why should it disturb you?" 

"Only because—Sanchez frightens me." 

"Because some of his duties are ugly? Ugliness is the enemy of beauty, but, 
a paradox, its existence is .necessary to the preservation of that which is 
beautiful. When this world is occupied by the new race, ugliness will have 
disappeared, because beauty will have become supreme." 

"Yes, Madonna." 

"Rejoin him now, Dolores. You have kept him waiting 
long enough. ..."  ș 

In fact, Lance, never a model of patience, was growing restive. He had 
covered his attempt to identify the watcher by going right ahead and out to the 
front of the hotel. From a doorman, who remembered him, he got the 
information that Drake's Drum was the latest and most fashionable night spot. 

Going back to the table, he had passed this information to Dolores, and she 
had gone to her room to get a wrap. 

He had decided long ago that she must have mislaid it. 

But when, at last she returned, carrying a stole of priceless silver mink, he 
forgot his irritation at first sight of the lovely figure. It occurred to him that 
Dolores always appeared perfectly dressed, in a style not consistent with the 
means of a secretary—as the silver mink. 

Lance began to appreciate Dolores' statement that Madame Saint Sabre was 
"the only woman in the world to work for... .” 

Drake's Drum proved to be some way out of town, and in the shadows of 
the taxi Lance put his arm around Dolores’ satin shoulders and drew her close 
to him. She didn't resist, but made no response. He kissed her neck lightly. 

"Are you happy, Dolores?” he whispered. 

"Of course I am, Lance." 

But she didn't turn to him. 

"Then give me a kiss." 

Dolores hesitated for a moment, then turned and raised her face to him. 
Lance pressed a lingering kiss on her ripe lips, holding her still closer and 
trying to awake some spark of passion in return. When at last he released her, 
she lay back against the cushions and smiled in her composed way. He looked 
at the pure profile silhouetted against a street light and thought that it 
resembled, in its cold beauty, the famous statuette of Tutankhamen's queen. 

"You are too— what is the word—agreste," she said, and he found her 
accent enchanting. "After all, we met only this morning." 

"And I'm mad about you already." 

"You must not be. After tonight you may never see me again." 


"Tonight is only beginning." 

He felt her shudder, saw her turn her head aside; the contact of the lithe 
body suddenly sent not fire but ice through his veins. He began to think again 
about the watcher behind the palm tree. That ghostly sense of peril came back 
with renewed menace. Was he trespassing on the province of some dangerous 
rival—possibly a husband? If this were so, why did Dolores accept his 
company? Certainly, physical attraction had nothing to do with it. 

Then came a swift change of mood. Dolores turned to him impulsively. Her 
silky arms brushed his cheeks as she clasped them around his neck. 

"Don't be unhappy, Lance. I like you very much. If you understood about 
my life, my duties, you might forgive me for the way I am." 

And she kissed him. But it was a kiss of affection, not of passion... 


Chapter Five 


Drake's Drum (a large, illuminated drum hung over the entrance) was a sort 
of half patio, one side opening onto a discreetly lighted terrace furnished with 
cane chairs and tables and served from a side bar. Otherwise the place looked 
like an ordinary night club, but it seemed to be well patronized. 

A colorful calypso orchestra played feverishly, each dusky face displaying 
rows of shiny teeth. (Enthusiasm on the part of a player in a dance band is at 
least as important as mastery of his instrument.) 

The manager led Lance and Dolores to a table on the edge of the dance 
floor, but Dolores asked, "Could we have a table a little farther back?" 

The manager looked disappointed. He would have liked so decorative a 
patron to be seen. But they were presently given a table set back against one 
of the terrace pillars. 

This seemed to confirm Lance's theory that Dolores was hiding from 
somone, was anxious to avoid observation. Yet the whole thing didn't add up, 
for, in that case, what was she doing here at all? 

Lance ordered champagne and took a good look around. 

The night was little cooler than the day had been, and he wondered how 
anybody had energy for exercise in such a climate. However, he saw no one 
on the dimly lighted floor or at surrounding tables whose appearance 
corresponded in any way with that of the man who had watched from behind a 
palm tree. 

Some desultory dancing came to an end as a waiter placed an ice bucket 
beside their table. He pulled the cork from the champagne bottle and filled 
their glasses. A change in the lighting and some rearrangement of chairs 
indicated that the floor show was about to start. 

Lance gently squeezed Dolores' foot under the small table. She smiled 
faintly as they clinked glasses. Even in the act of doing so, he saw her brilliant 
eyes glance sideways in the direction of the darkened terrace. 

He sighed. She was lovely. But her thoughts were a thousand miles away 
from Lance Harkness. 

Presently she began to watch a team of native dancers performing a dance 
which evidently had some symbolic significance for the accompanying 
calypso band if for nobody else. They punctuated the music with shouts of 
understanding. Lance took this opportunity to examine the groups scattered on 
the terrace behind him. Some had moved up to see the dancers. But two men 
in a dark corner evidently had no interest in the entertainment. 


The one he could see dimly, a spectacled man who wore a short beard, was 
unfamiliar. But Lance would have liked a view of the face of the other man, 
who sat with his back to the room, shoulders hunched, evidently listening to 
what the bearded man was saying... . 


He was saying, "Not yet, Sanchez. After this, they will leave the table to 
dance. That will be the time. You can move closer, and cannot miss." 

Sanchez, a yellow-skinned half-caste with hot, hostile eyes, made a hissing 
sound. 

"Sanchez never miss, as Ariosto know." 

His accent was unpleasant, his manner one of thinly veiled malice. 

"I have two extra capsules," Ariosto went on suavely, "to provide against 
your doing so. But if any should be lost, Caspar will charge the loss against 
you. They are expensive to make and take a long time to prepare." 

Sanchez’ wide nostrils became distended still further. His eyes glared. But 
the glare, meeting a piercing glance from behind Ariosto's glasses, lost its fire. 

"Yes?" Ariosto spoke quietly. "You were about to speak?" Sanchez said 
nothing. "Sister Dolores has seen you once in Kingston tonight. That was 
clumsy work. Avoid being seen again. I will tell you when the time comes." 

But action was delayed, for the performance lasted so long that Lance had 
refilled Dolores' glass more than once before it drew to an end. At last the 
dancers took their final curtain and disappeared. 

"Get ready,” Ariosto directed. "At any moment now." 

Sanchez’ preparations were rather curious. He took out of his pocket a long 
cigarette holder, and from a wrapper a small, cylindrical, nearly colorless 
capsule. This he dropped into the long holder, placing the mouthpiece 
between his teeth. 

As the band began to play again, Lance reached across and took Dolores' 
hand. He stood up, pulling her to her feet. Dolores threw the silver mink 
carelessly over the back of her chair and was swept onto the dance floor. 
Ariosto's eyes followed the beautiful figure with a ravenous gaze. He realized 
that until they had been separated by the inexorable will of My Lady, he had 
never known how madly he desired her. 

Every curve of her graceful body awoke exciting memories. Her white arms 
and bare shoulders made him drunk with longing. 

Sanchez half turned. 

"Wait!" Ariosto snapped. "Not yet. Sister Dolores’ place is marked by the 
stole on her chair. You can make no mistake. . . ." Lance and Dolores reached 
the far side of the floor. "Nowl Get behind the pillar." 

Sanchez turned, stood up, and stepped like a shadow behind that pillar of 
the patio near which the table was set. Ariosto alternately watched the table 
and the dancers. 

As if preparing to place a cigarette in the holder, Sanchez, in a seemingly 
careless way, blew down the tube. The capsule struck the edge of Lance's 


half-filled glass and glanced off,., falling on the floor. 

"So!" Ariosto spoke softly. "Sanchez never misses! Stay where you are." 

He took out a wallet. One side of this wallet resembled a miniature 
medicine chest. It contained a number of capsules, arranged neatly in separate 
compartments. As he opened the wallet, Ariosto raised his eyes. 

Dolores and Lance lingered on the shadowy side of the floor, but Ariosto's 
keen eyes found them. Lance held Dolores close. They were dancing cheek to 
cheek. Then, as Ariosto's gaze became focused on the pair, Lance lowered his 
head and for an unendurably long time pressed his lips to Dolores' bare 
shoulder. 

Ariosto uttered a sound unlike any form of speech. Hot, Southern passion 
almost choked him. 

"Be quick," Sanchez urged. "Before the music stop...." 

Angry eyes were lowered swiftly to the wallet. Ariosto drew out a capsule, 
stood up, and slipped it into Sanchez’ outstretched hand. 

"This time,” he whispered, "Sanchez must not miss!” 

Sanchez looked swiftly around, charged the tube, then blew the second 
capsule accurately into Lance's glass. It seemed to dissolve almost at once. 

"It is done. Leave now," Ariosto ordered. 

But, as Sanchez turned to go, Dolores, disturbed and embarrassed by her 
partner's persistent caresses, glanced across the floor and met that glance of 
hot, murderous eyes. Lance could feel her heart beginning to beat madly. The 
music ceased. He released her and started to applaud. The wine, and contact 
with this unresponsive but excitingly lovely girl, had produced a mood of 
furious frustration. He was angry, but exhilarated. 

Dolores checked him. 

"Please let's sit down, Lance," she appealed. "No—not at the table. Here, by 
the door. I don't want to dance again." 

"Very well." He tried to agree gracefully, followed her to a settee not far 
from the entrance. "Shall I send across for our wine?" 

"Nb—no!" He saw, with sudden concern, that she had grown pale. "That 
wine, I think, was not good. I am'so sorry—but I want to go, Lance. .. ." 

"To go! But we haven't been here any time!" 

"I know, and I am sorry. But, really, I want to go." 

Lance watched her. She was glancing all about the room again, and her eyes 
were frightened eyes. 

"Can I get you anything, Dolores? A glass of brandy?" 

"Nothing, Lance." 

"Very well. I'll settle with the waiter and bring your fur." 

"Whatever you do, don't touch that wine. I am sure there is something 
wrong with it." 

Lance nodded and crossed to the empty table. He was in a very bad humor. 
He took up Dolores' stole from the chair and called the waiter. The check was 
exorbitant, and as he paid it he said, "A good price for bad wine." Then, 


relenting, he added, "But don't bother about the change." 

Dancing was in full swing once more and he had to walk all around the 
floor to reach the entrance. 

He stopped in front of die settee where he had left Dolores. There was no 
one there! 

Lance stood, the mink stole over his arm, looking right and left. Dolores 
was nowhere in sight. A colored attendant outside the powder room was 
watching Lance sympathetically. He caught her glance, walked over. 

"Is my friend in there?" 

"No, sir. You mean the beautiful dark young lady? She went out, sir, a few 
minutes ago." 

Immediately, Lance concluded that Dolores, feeling faint, had gone outside 
for a breath of fresh air. He ran out, searching the darkness of the driveway 
right to the illuminated drum over the gate. There were many cars, but not one 
moving figure. 

"Yes, sir? Want your car, sir?" said a resplendent doorman at Lance's 
elbow. 

"No. I came in a taxi. I seem to have missed my friend— a dark young lady. 
She was in evening dress. This is her fur. Have you seen her come out?" 

"No, sir. She must have come out while I was inside." 

Lance turned back impatiently. He spoke again to the elderly attendant who 
still stood by the door of the powder room. She assured him that the lady he 
had been with had gone out soon after he left her. 

Feeling a prize fool with the mink stole draped over his arm, Lance went 
inside again, examined the faces of all the dancers and of everybody at the 
tables. 

Dolores was not there... . 

It was late by the time he got back to Kingston. He had met with some 
difficulty in finding an unhired taxi at Drake's Drum. He went straight into the 
hotel and across to _ the desk. The clerk who had opened Dexter's door for 
him in the morning was on night duty. 

"Hullo, Mr. Harkness!" the clerk said, before Lance had time to speak. 
"Your friend, Mr. Dexter, turned up about half an hour ago, in a smart 
Hispana with a chauffeur! Paid his bill, packed, and pushed off." 

"Did he ask for his stick?" 

"No, he didn't. But, apparently as an afterthought, just as he was leaving he 
came back and slipped this to me." 

The clerk took an envelope from a rack behind him. Lance opened it, and 
found a note scribbled in pencil on a piece of hotel paper: "Please keep my 
stick for me." 

Lance experienced a growing bewilderment. 

"Do you know if Miss d'Eze is in? I must have a word with her." 

The man hesitated, then consulted a book. "I came on at midnight,” he 
explained, running a finger down the page. "Ah, Miss d'Eze, 305. She checked 


out, Mr. Hark-ness, shortly before I arrived." 

"Checked out! Rut this is her stole!" 

"Indeed, sir?" The clerk looked puzzled. 

Lance, who began to feel like a lost-property office, wondered it the man 
secretly doubted his sanity. 

"And she left no message?" 

The clerk glanced again at the rack. "Nothing, sir." 

Lance went up to his room. He laid the silver mink on the bed cover, then 
opened a closet and took out Dexter's stick. He placed the stick beside the 
stole and stood there looking at them. .. . 


Inspector Gilligan had had a busy day, too, and a rather profitless one. 

He had exhausted every possibility of finding a clue at the home of Mr. 
Laporte. He could have drawn a sketch plan of any room in the building. But 
he had been left with an uneasy suspicion that Deirdre Kenealy (known as 
Derry), the politician's attractive secretary, was holding back information. 

This both puzzled and annoyed him. She was a cultured girl of good family. 
Her father was dead, and her mother, she told him, had returned to England. 
Dr. Kenealy had left next to no money, and Derry, after his death, had held 
her job with Mr. Laporte. 

While Gilligan could find no evidence of any intimacy between the minister 
and Derry other than that between secretary and employer, neither could he 
find evidence of a grievance of any sort on the girl's part. Certainly, she 
couldn't be responsible for the voice in the night, nor for the fixing of dead 
lizards to Laporte's door. She left the house, when working there, at the end of 
the business day, and usually reported at the office at ten in the morning. She 
lived in a hotel apartment. 

She was frightened. But so were the colored housekeeper and the Haitian 
chauffeur. So was every member of the daily staff. 

All the colored people had a superstitious horror of the "curse." Several 
were so terror-stricken that they made a sign with their fingers and refused to 
say a word. Obviously, they knew its dreadful history, and regarded it as 
magic. But Derry, who also knew its history, gave Gilligan an impression of 
knowing something more. 

An extensive dossier covering the lizard cases handled by the police was 
now in his room at the Myrtle Bank, where he intended to make a careful 
study of the established facts. He also borrowed copies of all the evidence 
obtained in regard to the mysterious disappearances. He agreed with Laporte 
in linking these cases with the others, being fairly certain that they were due 
to the same agency. 

After dining, Gilligan spent the evening in his room reading through long 
and wordy depositions. Although his windows were wide open, he found the 
room oppressively hot, and decided, before turning in, to have a cool beer on 
the porch below. 


It was getting late, and he saw few people about. He settled himself at a 
table near the main entrance and ordered his drink. It irritated him to think 
that die very waiter who served it might hold a clue to this baffling mystery 
that had brought him here from London. 

As fate would have it, a clue appeared a few minutes later. 

A strikingly pretty brunette, wearing a strapless dance frock, came running 
in from the street. 

Looking neither to right nor left, she raced across the deserted porch and 
disappeared into the hotel. 

A vital clue to the mystery had crossed his path, and gone by unrecognized. 


Nor had impish fate quite finished with Inspector Gilligan. Some ten 
minutes later, an elegant Hispana was driven around and pulled up at the 
street entrance. 

The chauffeur, who wore a gray uniform, got out, followed by the only 
passenger, a man who had sat beside him. Both men attracted Gilligan's 
attention for both were unusual. The chauffeur, of no more than medium 
height, had an immense shoulder span, a deep chest, and long arms which, 
with his forbiddingly animal face, lent him a certain resemblance to a gorilla. 
The other man was slighter, but looked athletic, except that his features were 
stamped with an expression which Gilligan afterwards decided was of fierce 
sorrow. 

The pair exchanged not a single word, but came, side by side, along the 
flower-bordered path and onto the porch. Silently, they marched into the hotel. 

Gilligan detected a sort of tension between them, but he had no reason to 
think deeply about the matter. In fact, it is doubtful if he would have noticed 
the pair at all except for the fact that, at the moment, there was no one else to 
distract his attention. 

He lighted a fresh cigarette, sipped his beer; and he still had the long porch 
almost to himself when the oddly assorted couple came out again. The 
chauffeur was carrying two suitcases. The second man followed. Just outside 
the door, he paused, muttered something, and went back. 

The chauffeur promptly put the bags down and turned, looking after him. It 
seemed clear that he didn't intend to lose sight of his haggard passenger for a 
moment. However, the other rejoined him almost immediately, and the march 
to the car was resumed. 

Gilligan watched the Hispana being driven away and allowed his 
imagination to wander for a while. Experience told him that he might have 
witnessed an episode in a secret drama, that those strange-looking men might 
be forging a link in some dark intrigue, or that the explanation might be 
completely commonplace. 

The explanation was far from commonplace; and Gilligan really had just 
witnessed not one, but two episodes in the secret drama that was responsible 
for his presence in Jamaica. 


By the lime that Lance got back from Drake's Drum, Gilligan had gone to 
bed."... 


Chapter Six 


In the morning, the inspector was down early for breakfast. He was a man 
of few words, with regular habits and a good appetite. He was fond of fruit, 
and the quantity and variety set before him made him wish he had gone 
slower on the ham and eggs. After breakfast he lighted his pipe and went for a 
walk in the garden. This tropical sunshine was glorious after the foggy 
weather he had left behind in London. He surveyed everything he saw as if he 
were thinking of buying the property. He strolled to the swimming pool and 
mentally calculated its length, width, and depth, also its cubic capacity. 

He strolled back to the long, shady porch, dropped into a chair, and began 
to work out his routine for the day. He wished he had some of his Scotland 
Yard crew at call. There was a mass of detailed inquiry to be done, and as he 
was Clearly up against an organized group—possibly political—he distrusted 
the local operatives. The gambling scandals in New York were still fresh in 
his mind. There might well be similar corruption here—for some big vested 
interest was concerned. 

Smoking and thinking, he was still watching the colorful scene—a contrast 
to the quiet of the night before—of a morning in Kingston. Air and sea 
travelers, a queerly mixed lot, were arriving and leaving. There were trim 
stewardesses who looked as though tney had just visited Elizabeth Arden, and 
pilots who needed a shave, experienced wanderers to whom this was just 
another stopover in an endless journey, and cruise passengers wearing funny 
hats. 

Outside, beyond the palms and flowers, queer native carts went by, stacked 
with sugar cane and all sorts of unfamiliar loads. He heard the cries of street 
sellers and smelled strange smells. It was fascinating to a man who never 
before had traveled farther from England than over to the Continent. 

"Excuse me, sir, but I wonder if you could help me." 

Inspector Gilligan took his pipe in his hand, and turned slowly. He had been 
conscious for some time of a rustling at an adjoining table. He saw a young 
man, who wore a gaily colored, open-neck shirt and a pair of shorts, bending 
over a large-scale map. His dark brown hair was disordered by a habit of 
running his fingers through it when puzzled. 

"Should be glad. What can I do?" Gilligan's eyes, as he spoke, were focused 
not on the man but on the map. He had summarized the man. American, well 
educated, age something under thirty, physically fit, good appearance, 
extrovert who hated to have nobody to talk to. 


"I'm hoping, as you seem to be at home here, that you know more about the 
island of Jamaica than I do." 

"Sorry. First visit." ' 

"Oh!" Clearly this was disappointing. "I mistook you for a British officer 
and supposed you were stationed here." 

Gilligan might have told him that he was a British officer, although not an 
Army officer, but, as his presence was an official secret, he didn't. He was 
registered in the hotel simply as "William Gilligan, London." 

"Business journey,” the inspector explained. 

"So is mine. I came here before, some years ago, but didn't see much of the 
interior. We were just starting the Kingston office, then. Now I've been sent 
here prospecting." 

"For what?" 

"Bauxite. I'm with the Una people. But the office isn't very helpful. This 
map was published in 1925. We're trying to stake a claim up in the 
mountains." He stopped and ran his fingers through his hair. "You're not in 
bauxite, by any chance?" 

Gilligan smiled. "Not my line." 

"There's a British firm on the job, too, I believe." Gilligan, who knew 
nothing whatever about bauxite, merely nodded. 

"I'm a geologist, but I don't pretend to be an explorer. I was prospecting in 
Borneo six months ago, but the whole route had been mapped out for me." 

"Have you tried the American consulate?" 

"Certainly I have. They referred me to the Development Board! At last I got 
hold of this map—and it's out of date!" 

"Bad luck. Seem to have been working hard." 

"Oh, I haven't done badly in twenty-four hours. You see, I have to work to a 
certain extent under cover." Inspector Gilligan suppressed a smile. "The man 
who put us onto this—he used to be with the Una Company—died a few 
months ago. He knew the island like the palm of his hand. His widow has 
gone back to England. She might have helped." 

"Indeed." The inspector displayed a slight interest. "What was his name?" 

"Kenealy—Dr. Kenealy. I stayed with them during part of my earlier visit. 
Charming people. Kenealy warned us in his last report that a government 
irrigation scheme was brewing that, if started, would submerge the site of 
what he called one of the largest deposits of bauxite in the Caribbean. So I 
was sent out." 

"I wonder if it's the same man," Gilligan murmured. "Did Dr. Kenealy have 
a daughter?" 

"TIl say so! Derry wasn't quite sixteen when I knew her. But what a lovely 
baby!" He sighed. "I suppose she went home to England with her mother." 

Gillig-an hesitated for a moment, considering the situation, and then said, "I 
don't think she did," he said. "She is secretary to Mr. Laporte, the Minister of 
Agriculture. Had to call on him yesterday. That's how I know." 


The geologist jumped up, his eyes alight. "Derry is? Thanks a lotl I'm so 
glad to have met you. My name's Harkness." 

"Gilligan." 

"Well, Mr. Gilligan, there's nothing I've longed for so much as to meet 
Derry again. Is she still—" 

"A very pretty girl? Yes. Glad to have been of service. Must be off now." 

And the inspector knocked out his pipe and walked away, unaware of the 
fact that he had forged another link in the chain of eyents that accounted for 
his coming to Jamaica. 

He had learned something, though. The building of the great dam would 
ruin the prospects of the Una Company. It was hard to believe that the 
organization that planned to terrorize Mr. Laporte represented Una interests. 
But clearly those interests were diametrically opposed to those of the minister. 

Where, he wondered, did Derry's sympathies lie. He hoped that, through the 
agency of this apparently naive but ardently volcanic young geologist, he 
might find out. 

As a matter of fact, Lance was already on his way to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Derry Kenealyl He could see her as she was. He could picture her 
as she would be now. Surely a heaven-sent balm for his wounded self-esteem. 
He couldn't disguise from himself that his intentions regarding Dolores hadn't 
been serious. But—in the absence of Derry—she would have made a 
delightful girl friend; and Lance wasn't used to being brushed off in that 
abrupt fashion. 

Perhaps he had been too—what was the word she'd used? Agreste. He didn't 
know what it meant, but it hadn't sounded like a compliment. More probably, 
Dolores had seen the Other Man at Drake's Drum. 

Well, he would give up any number of Dolores' for one Derry. But—he was 
clutched by the cold hand of doubt— unless the men of Jamaica were blind, 
deaf, and dumb, there would be an Other Man here, as well. 

The mink stole he had handed over to the hotel management that morning, 
simply saying that Miss d'Eze had left it behind at Drake's Drum. . . . 


Caspar glided like a smiling ghost through a large, lofty, and ghostly 
library. 

Three tall windows lighted the library. They offered a view of distant 
mountain peaks and blue sky. Between these windows, at both ends of the 
long room, and entirely lining the wall facing the windows, were mahogany 
cases which extended up to the painted ceiling. They were, packed with 
books. Movable ladders gave access to the uppers shelves. 

Some of the thousands of volumes were of great age, but all the bindings 
were well preserved. They were works in many languages ancient and 
modern; for Henrique Montana, who had collected them, had been an 
accomplished linguist, a man of vast and dark learning, and an epicure of 
strange pleasures. 


These volumes covered a variety of subjects. Many were in manuscript, 
ranging from rare Arabic scripts, beautifully bound, dealing with the tortuous 
and exquisite refinements of Eastern passion, to German scientific studies and 
obscure works of philosophy. A large section dealt exclusively with medicine, 
but more particularly with poisons. There were priceless Latin texts dating 
back to the days of the Borgias, as well as recent studies by modern 
toxicologists. The largest section of all dealt with magic. In this were writings 
in many tongues, covering the history of man's attempts to win secret power, 
from the earliest times up to Eliphas Levi, and later. 

Several tables were distributed about the library, and a number of leather- 
covered antique chairs. Rare volumes lay on the tables. [Ilumina-ted missals 
from old monasteries, the Satiricon of Petronius, in Latin, and other 
specimens of unique value. 

The place had a museum-like smell. Mink rugs were spread on the polished 
floor, 

Caspar came to a closed mahogany door. He pressed a button, the door 
opened noiselessly, and he went in. 

He was in a circular study. It occupied the base of one of the towers which 
dominated Casa Montana. This room had two windows, covered by iron 
grilles in the Moorish style. They projected, forming alcoves, so that one 
could look down into an apparently bottomless abyss or up to the mountain 
peaks. 

But this room, for all its architectural strangeness, was equipped as an up- 
to-date office. And behind a long, orderly, highly polished desk, Our Lady 
was seated. She wore one of the simple, but perfect, linen suits which she had 
worn on the Port Royal. A silk scarf was tied over her hair. 

Caspar touched his forehead, his lips, and his breast with both hands, then 
bowed his head. 

"My Lady?" 

"Your latest reports, Caspar, are confusing, and rather alarming. I fear I 
shall have to visit Kingston today." 

But that beautiful voice held no note of reproach. 

"Will My Lady explain?" Caspar's tones, like his manners, were those of a 
man in a dream. 

"During my absence, you have permitted Sister Me!i-sande to exercise 
powers that I would never have authorized. Evidently, I have been away from 
Jamaican headquarters too long. Is Melisande here?" 

Caspar shook his head. The perpetual smile remained undisturbed. "No, My 
Lady. I have been unable to establish contact with Sister Melisande." 

My Lady drummed slender fingers on the table and said, "That, Caspar, is 
absurd. Does this woman presume to suppose that she can act alone?" 

"You shall see her, yourself.” 

"I trust so. A minister under the British crown cannot be dealt with like a 
native of Africa. I shall be hounded out of the island. Already,” she took up a 


slip of paper, "a Scotland Yard detective has been called in. This is insanity." 

"Chief Inspector Gilligan arrived on the fifteenth instant, My Lady. As. my 
memorandum states, he is staying at the Myrtle Bank Hotel. He has already 
seen the Assistant Colonial Secretary and the Minister of Agriculture." 

My Lady's eyes became introspective. 

"I must consider what steps to take. Neither the bauxite firm nor those 
responsible for planning the dam seem to be aware that I can veto their 
projects. But to do so would involve undesirable publicity. My orders were to 
check them—not, however, by the African methods favored by Sister 
Melisande." 

She had been thinking aloud, rather than addressing Caspar. Now she 
looked up, studying the ivory calm of that smiling face. "You arrived here 
ahead of my household, Caspar. You have now been here for a month. Have 
you anything to report?" 

"Except that Sister Melisande conducted your affairs with a hard hand, 
nothing, My Lady. The death of the man Wills, which she brought about 
shortly after your departure, is still under police investigation." 

"I remember, Caspar. The man had been eavesdroping on a fire festival. But 
the girl, his mistress, joined us later." 

"Lucille has considerable beauty, My Lady will recall." 

"Yes. Lucille is quite happy at her work in the Fay-yum." My Lady's eyes 
narrowed, so that only flecks of light between the lashes showed them to be 
open. "Sister Melisande, perhaps also would profit by a vacation on the Nile, 
Caspar. My property at Aswan requires attention." 

Caspar merely bowed his head. 

"A tightening of discipline is necessary, my friend. I have already had to 
reprimand Philo. I look forward with interest to an interview with Melisande. 
Now.” She took up another slip. "You tell me that Ariosto has disobeyed my 
explicit orders. This affair at Drake's Drum is scandalous. Is Ariosto waiting?" 

"He is, My Lady." 

"Send him to me." 

Caspar repeated his salutation, and went out. As the door closed, a voice 
could be heard, calling, "Ariosto. .. ." 

A second, more distant voice repeated the call: 

"Ariosto. ..." 

My Lady was seated, watching the door, when Ariosto came in. He wore 
his white laboratory coat. 

"It is kind of My Lady to consent, at last, to receive her most devoted 
slave." 

But, although he tried, he failed, as many others had failed, to sustain the 
gaze of those beautiful eyes. 

"Your attempted sarcasm is characteristic." Her belllike voice was soft, 
almost caressing. "You ignore my wishes, imperil our safety, and then have 
the audacity to be rude." 


"Believe me—" 

"I have never believed you. Be silent. By what right did you bring back 
Dolores from Kingston last night?" 

"Madonna, she came very willingly." But Ariosto's forehead was damp. He 
had detected the tone of menace in that soft voice. 

"No doubt. She is passionately devoted to you. She never looks aside. But 
you do not observe the same constancy. You covet any desirable woman who 
crosses your path. Absence had sharpened your brute appetite for Dolores. 
You could not wait." 

"It maddened me to see her locked in that man's arms." 

"She was locked in his arms by my orders. Do you presume to question 
them?" 

"Never, Madonna!" 

"Now, inquiries will be made in Kingston." 

"Madonnal She settled her account—" 

"And left a valuable fur behind! But," she smiled, and her smile frightened 
Ariosto more than the soft voice had, "let us forget Dolores, at present. Do 
you recall my telephone instructions concerning Lance Harkness?" 

Ariosto moistened his lips. "Of course I do." 

"You knew that my purpose was to gain control of this man, to influence his 
report to his employers. You understood my orders. Why did you deliberately 
ignore them?" 

"It was a mistake, Madonna. Sanchez had failed once, and in the emergency 


" 


"Do not attempt," this in a whisper, "to lie to me. There was no mistake. 
You substituted another capsule for that which should have been usedl" 

“Madonna!” 

"Be silent. As a result of your audacity, your coldblooded audacity, there is 
a police inquiry." 

"Madonna!" 

"This, I know, is news to you." 

Ariosto brushed a nervous hand across his damp iore-head. "The presence 
of this drug cannot be detected in wine." 

"Indeed, my friend? Are you presuming, now, to instruct me? Search, you 
wretched bungler, will be made for the guests who occupied that table. One— 
Dolores-will be found to be missing, under unusual circumstances indicating 
great urgency, since she left a mink stole behind in her flight!" 

My Lady lay back in her chair. Her eyes, under half-lowered lids, blazed 
like strange jewels. 

"I know all the facts. I have questioned Dolores. Seeing her in the lobby as 
you left, and being recognized by her, even under the disguise provided by 
Caspar, you carried her off with you. Not until you were on your way to 
Kingston did you realize that your plan had failed. Even now, you don't know 
why. You thought Harkness was awaiting Dolores at the table, was sipping his 


wine. I fear, Ariosto, you have presumed too greatly." 

"Dear Madonna—" 

"I have been thinking for some time, Ariosto," My Lady went on softly, "of 
sending a practical scientist to reorganize my ruby mines." 

But, hearing those words, Ariosto's tanned cheeks paled' suddenly. He 
stretched out both hands imploringly. 

"Madonna! For God's sake don't say that! I confess my madness. But think 
of the years of service—of devotion." My Lady's expression remained 
unchanged. "I am thinking only of Dolores," she said. "Dolores is faithful. She 
refuses to see you. So do not attempt to communicate with her. She learned 
the truth this morning. But, if this thing should be brought home to my door, 
Dolores must pay the price of misplaced affection. Dolores can make her own 
decision. You will leave at once for the mines." 

"My Lady!" 

"You may go, Ariosto. .. ." 


Chapter Seven 


When Lance's card was brought in to Derry Kenealy, she blushed furiously 
and then grew pale. 

Lance Harkness! 

She had been short of sixteen when they had met, and his good looks and 
gay spirits had made a deep impression at that susceptible age. Much to her 
annoyance (at the time) he had never made love to her, never kissed her. Her 
only consolation, looking back later, was in the fact that she knew how badly 
he had wanted to. 

The thing that had distressed Derry, in after years, when other men began to 
pay her ardent attention, was the number of times that she found herself 
comparing them with Lance. He had written, at intervals, to her father, and 
always said, "Give my love to Derry," but otherwise their friendship had 
ended with his departure from Kingston. 

Derry had often wondered if what she had tried to dismiss as a childish 
infatuation had really been something deeper. 

At the moment that her office door opened and Lance came in, she knew. 
He hadn't changed a bit. He was the Lance who had lived in her memory. 

"Derry!" 

Perhaps the blue eyes, the sudden flushed cheek, issued an unconscious 
invitation. He walked around the desk, swept her into his arms and kissed her 
until she was breathless. 

"I've waited four years for that kiss!" he said, letting her go. 

"Lance! You're really mad!" Derry dropped back into her chair, her heart 
beating wildly. "There's a conference in Mr. Laporte's office—" she pointed to 
a door nearby, "and if they're not talking, they can hear everything that 
happens out here." 

"They'll be talking. That's what conferences are for. Nothing else." 

He stood looking down at her. He looked at her wavy hair with its golden 
highlights, at her shapely bare arms, and the seductive curves of womanhood 
where, as a teenager, there had been none. She had developed as he had 
dreamed she would develop, from a pretty child into a beautiful young 
woman. Then, he drew back. 

"Derry—" he hesitated, "please forgive me if—that is, Derry, am I jumping 
anybody's claim?" 

Derry, with difficulty, had recovered self-control. She pointed to a chair. 
"Please sit down, Lance." 


Lance obeyed. The cold hand of doubt touched him again. "I'm sorry, 
Derry. Please forgive me. You see, I have often longed to see you again, 
thought about you—" 

"Shut up, Lance! And don't talk so loudly. I'm very glad to see you, too. I 
don't know why you didn't let me know you were coming." 

"I couldn't find you!" 

"And, if this is what you mean by jumping a claim, I'm not married and I'm 
not engaged." 

Lance stood up. 

"Sit down, Lance! But that doesn't mean that I have been waiting all these 
years for you. Really, you are—" 

"Agreste," Lance suggested. 

"I don't know what that means. But you certainly seem to take things for 
granted." 

"May I take it for granted, Derry dear, that you're free to lunch with me 
today?" 

"You may not. I shall have to lunch here—sandwiches and coffee." 

"Dinner?" 

"Well— Yes, perhaps I could meet you for dinner." 

Lance stood up again. He was crossing to the desk behind which Derry sat 
barricaded when a bell rang. 

"I'm wanted." Derry gathered up notebooks and pencils. "Where do we 
meet?" 

"Myrtle Bank at six-thirty." 

Lance found himself back at the hotel without any recollection of the busy 
semi-African streets through which he had passed, with hot one single 
memory of anything or anybody since his last glimpse of Derry as she went 
into the private room of Mr. Laporte. He was seated in a chair on the porch 
and had ordered a drink before the fact occurred to him that he should be at 
his office. 

His large-scale map lay on the table before him. He didn't remember that he 
had had it with him. It was a miracle that he hadn't lost it somewhere. 

Derry! 

Truly, she was a dream come true. He hadn't lied when he had told her how 
often he had thought about her. There had been many, too many, passing 
fancies, but the vision of the dainty girl in Jamaica had haunted him always. 

' His was a volatile nature. Already he had forgotten that grim sense of 
foreboding experienced so recently. The spy in the hotel garden might have 
been spying on someone else—or he might have been the Other Man. Dexter's 
behavior remained puzzling. As for the dazzling Mme Saint Sabre, she was 
evidently a very wealthy woman, but —Lance had to admit—a very 
mysterious one. 

And Derry would be with him tonight! So what did anything else matter? 

"This is the gentleman you want to see, Sergeant." 


Lance was dragged out of his daydream. He looked up, to find two men 
standing beside him. One he didn't know. The other looked vaguely familiar, 
and most apologetic. 

"You remember me?" he asked. "I am the manager of Drake's Drum. This is 
Detective Sergeant Mortimer, who has been trying to locate you. You can, 
perhaps, be of help. Now that you are found, I will say good morning." 

He went away hurriedly. Sergeant Mortimer, a capable-looking Jamaican, 
sat down. "May I have your name, sir?" he asked civilly. 

"Why not? Lance Harkness. But what for?" 

Sergeant Mortimer watched him steadily. "You were at Drake's Drum last 
night, sir, with a lady, I believe?" 

"Certainly. And I paid my check—a very heavy one." 

"That is not disputed, sir. You left nearly half of a bottle of champagne 
when you went away. Was there anything wrong with this wine?" 

Bewilderment began to claim Lance again. "My friend thought so. That—er 
—was why we left it." 

"But neither of you experienced any ill effects?" 

"No. I don't think so." 

"The lady is quite all right?" 

"Well—" he hesitated, "as a matter of fact, I haven't seen her since." 

"Then you don't know if she suffered any ill effects or not?" Sergeant 
Mortimer took out a notebook. "May I have her name and address, if you 
please." 

"It seems absurd to trouble her," Lance protested, "especially as you haven't 
given me the slightest idea what this is all about." 

Mortimer continued to watch him. 

"TII tell you what it's all about, Mr. Harkness, when you have given me the 
lady's name." 

"All right. Her name is Dolores d'Eze—spelled d apostrophe, capital E-z-e. 
I can't give you her present address because I don't know it." 

Sergeant Mortimer looked tip from his notebook. 

"That's strange. How long have you known Miss d'Eze?" 

"We were fellow passengers on the Port Royal, which came in yesterday." 

Lance had recovered his wits now. He didn't mean to be dragged into this 
affair—whatever it was—any deeper than necessary. Dolores’ behavior, in the 
eyes of a policeman, would look highly suspicious. But it would have to come 
out. Besides (and suddenly, coldly, down came the cloud of apprehension), 
Dolores was associated with the mysterious Mme Saint Sabre. That fact he 
would try to withhold. 

"I see. And you had a date to take her to the night club?" 

"That's it." 

"But surely you saw her home?" 

"I hadn't the chance. She soured on me, and while I was settling the bill she 
went off alone. I haven't seen her since." 


The muscles around Sergeant Mortimer's mouth stirred slightly, but he 
couldn't have been said to smile. 

"Where did you meet last night?" 

Lance took a deep breath. 

"We had lunch and dinner together here." 

"Then Miss d'Eze was staying in Kingston?" 

"She was staying right here. But when I got back last night—with a mink 
stole that she had left behind at Drake's Drum—she had checked out!" 

Sergeant Mortimer put his notebook back in his pocket. "You say it was 
Miss d'Eze who complained about the wine." 

"Yes." 

"After which, neither of you touched it?" 

"No, neither of us." 

"May I ask what your business is in Kingston?” 

"I'm a geologist, employed by the Una Bauxite Company. And now, 
Sergeant Mortimer, may I ask you what has happened?" 

"Yes. The news will be out soon, in any event. The waiter who served you 
at Drake's Drum tasted the wine you had left in your glass. He became 
unconscious almost immediately and died before a doctor could be found. It 
seems a clear case of poisoning, as the autopsy will probably show. What was 
left of the wine in the glass has gone to the official analyst." 


When, at last, following a further inquiry in the hotel manager's office 
concerning Dolores, Lance found himself alone again, he felt dazed. He had 
learned that Dolores' baggage had consisted only of a light suitcase; that 
having rushed in, wearing evening dress, she had paid her account and sent a 
porter up to bring the case (evidently already packed) down and out to the 
street entrance. Dolores herself, who must have left the hotel otherwise than 
through the lobby, drove up in a small car (nobody had taken the number), the 
case had been put in and she had driven off. 

Lance had one good reason to shake hands with himself. He had disclaimed 
all knowledge of Dolores' occupation, and never once spoken the name of 
Mrae Saint Sabre. 

But the possible implications of this gruesome business appalled him. 

He himself had found nothing wrong with the wine. It was Dolores who had 
warned him to drink no more of it. After that she had slipped away from 
Drake's Drum, hurried back to the hotel—and disappeared. 

Dolores must have known, or suspected, that while they were dancing 
someone had drugged the champagne! 

This theory would explain many things, hitherto most mysterious. Dolores 
was a decoy! 

Her business had been to lure him to the night club, to get him into that very 
seat by the pillar, so that his wine could be doped! 

This being so—why warn him? 


Lance found a ready explanation of the difficulty. Her heart had betrayed 
her. She had weakened at the eleventh hour. 

And muddle-headed reasoner though he might be, it happened that Lance, 
for once, wasn't far wide of the truth. 

But on whose behalf had Dolores acted? 

If on behalf of Mme Saint Sabre, then what possible reason could that 
beautiful enigma have for wanting to poison him? 

He whistled softly. Would this attempt be the last? Was he marked down by 
some unsuspected, but evidently dangerous enemy? In coming to Jamaica he 
seemed to have stepped into a hornet's nest. It was a grim, black outlook. 

But, thank heaven, a beam of light had relieved the gloom. He had found 
Derry. There was nothing mysterious, nothing furtive about dear little Derry. 
Into whatever dark scheme he had innocently crashed, Derry had no part in it. 
He could open his heart to Derry. 

When he set out for the Una office in King Street, he was almost in his 
usual high spirits. But as he walked along, sometimes in merciless sunshine, 
sometimes in shadow, he found himself thinking about the Caribbean cook on 
the Port Royal. Certain of die faces, dark and light, that passed him by, 
seemed to wear sinister expressions. That damnable sense of haunting came 
back—a conviction that, secretly, he was being watched... . 


On the following morning, Inspector Gilligan, after-breakfast pipe in his 
mouth, was back on the shady porch. But, now he was looking for someone. 

Very soon he found him. Lance was sitting at a corner table, poring over a 
page of the Kingston Gleaner. Gilligan went over and sat down facing him. 

Lance looked up with a nervous start. On recognizing Gilligan, his 
nervousness seemed to increase. 

"Hullo, Inspector!" he said jerkily. 

"Good morning, Mr. Harkness. Saw you at dinner here last night with Miss 
Kenealy. Knew she had recognized me. But keep the ‘inspector’ under your 
hat. Don't want my business known. You are reading the account of the death 
of the waiter at Drake's Drum?" 

"Yes. My name's not mentioned, but it happened at my table." 

"I know. Had a talk with Sergeant Mortimer. Didn't think at first it was any 
of my pidgin, but I'm not so sure now.” 

Of all the reports of the lizard curse that Gilligan had read, the one to which 
he had given the greatest attention was that of Wills, the man who claimed to 
have seen a pagan ceremony taking place somewhere in the mountains. 
Gilligan had studied the testimony of the colored girl, Lucille, and had found 
there a reference to the probable location of the incident. In reply to questions 
at the time, Lucille had said, "Johnny (Wills) thought it must have been 
somewhere near Red Gap." 

The inspector's last remark, however, had alarmed Lance. "Meaning what?" 
he inquired anxiously. 


Inspector Gilligan knocked out his pipe, took out a tobacco pouch and 
began to refill the hot bowl. 

"Meaning I have an uneasy feeling you may be tied in with the job that 
brought me here." He shot a quick glance across the table. "Did Miss Kenealy 
tell you about it?" 

"Not a word. I was mystified to hear who you were." 

"Good girl. Suppose you told her about Drake's Drum?" 

"Yes." Lance looked uncomfortable. "I had to. You see, I expected to find 
my name in the paper this morning." 

The inspector nodded. "Fact is, Mr. Harkness, don't want to disturb you, but 
there are features about the incident at Drake's Drum that suggest you were 
the person expected to get the poison!" 

"Don't I know, Inspector—my mistake, Mr. Gilligan. I've worked it all out." 

"Hm," the inspector put the pouch away. "Even Sergeant Mortimer seems to 
have done that." 

"There's no doubt poison was used?" 

"All the evidence points to it, although so far no trace of any has been found 
in the wine. Want to ask you where's this place that bauxite has been 
reported?" 

Lance stared for a moment, then answered, “A spot that doesn't seem to be 
marked on my map, but I think I have roughly located it. Dr. Kenealy went 
there alone, apparently, and Derry has helped quite a lot. It's a long, narrow, 
and very deep gully known as Red Gap." 

"Red Gap! That settles it." The inspector said, looking almost excited for a 
moment. 

"Settles what?" 

"My last doubt. You are tied in, Mr. Harkness—and there's somebody in 
this island who doesn't want you to explore Red Gap!" 


Chapter Eight 


The great ravine on the brink of which Casa Montana hovered had formerly 
carried a mountain stream down to the plains. It was now dry. Rodriguez, 
father of Henrique Montana, had dammed the stream to use its water for 
irrigation of the estate. Henrique had diverted some of it to supply a rock bath, 
a truly sylvan pool, which in his early days he had also taken pains to decorate 
with carefully selected nymphs. 

But, with all the resources of his great wealth, old Henrique had never 
succeeded in finding a nymph such as she who now sported so gracefully in 
the beautiful, crystal-clear pool. 

This pool, an almost entirely natural formation, resembled a huge oyster 
shell. Of considerable depth at one end, it was shallow at the other. It was 
entirely composed of marble-like rock, greenish white but streaked with a 
variety of other colors, polished to satin smoothness partly by nature and 
partly by artifice. 

A diamond-bright cascade fell into the pool from the northern side. The 
overflow fed a conduit which carried it to the farmlands beyond. 

l! Brilliant poinciana flowers mirrored their reflected glory in the water. A 
giant silk cotton tree gave shade from the noonday sun. As a palm swayed in 
the soft breeze, the lights and shades in the pool went through magical 
transformations. 

And so did the white body of the swimmer. 

Sometimes, her gleaming limbs seemed to possess the qualities of mother- 
of-pearl. Then, as she darted like a lovely fish across the pool, reflection from 
the flowers tinted her pearly shape with rosy hues. Now, choking and 
laughing, she was under the cascade, almost indistinguishable from its 
sparkling foam; now, out again, and into the shade of the great tree. 

"What color am I now, Bella?" she called. 

A Nubian girl, draped only in the beauty which nature had given her, smiled 
from where she stood on marble steps. 

"In the shadow of the Ceiba, My Lady, almost my color." 

My Lady glided again into the reflected glory of the flowers. 

"But now?" 

"As if you were a rose petal in the water, My Lady." 

My Lady laughed gleefully, the laughter of a child— or of the nymph she 
so strangely resembled. She swam to the steps and ran up. The colored girl 
draped her glistening wet body in a fleecy mantle. 


Carved out of the adjoining rock was a dressing room, which in fact more 
closely resembled an apartment in a Roman villa. Its appointments, which 
included a long cedarwood couch, carried out the illusion. Here, presently, 
My Lady stretched herself in luxurious ease, while Bella prepared coffee. My 
Lady leaned on her elbow watching her. 

"Of all the baths I have known, Bella, I think I love this one best—even 
better than my Greek grotto. You have never heard of Derceto, but she was a 
Syrian goddess—and half fish." Her musical laughter interrupted the words. "I 
sometimes think I am descended from Derceto, for I am never truly happy 
except when I swim." 

The breeze carried a heavy perfume into the marble room. The pillars of the 
porch were twined about with red roses. As Bella set coffee on an Arabic table 
beside the couch, there came a sound of tinkling bells. 

Sumutru carelessly pulled a silk robe partly over her. 

"It is Casper. Admit him." 

She was sipping her coffee, served in a tiny china cup, when Caspar 
entered, his steps silent as those of the pumas who guarded My Lady's private 
apartments.'He gave his ceremonious salute and stood with downcast eyes. 

"What news, Casper?" 

"The inspector from Scotland Yard has made contact with Lance 
Harkness." 

Sumuru started up, then dropped back on the cushions again. 

"Is it possible that my earlier suspicions were justified?" The musical voice 
remained perfectly calm. "Could this man be an FBI agent?" 

"No, My Lady, the contact was accidental. But the unfortunate incident at 
the night club and the disappearance of Sister Dolores may bring My Lady's 
name into the matter. Scotland Yard may possibly have a photograph of 
Sumuru—as you were known to them. Should this English detective handle 
the inquiry, our association with Dolores might lead him to Casa Montana— 
and he may have seen such a photograph. I am glad that My Lady canceled 
yesterday's journey to Kingston." 

Sumuru's long lashes were raised. A swift look flashed .from her eyes, and 
then they closed again languidly. 

"You are morbid this morning, Casper, although you wear your eternal 
smile. Is there worse news to come, or are you suffering from one of your 
presentiments?" 

"I counseled My Lady to avoid this visit. Jamaica is too near to America. 
And we met with serious misfortune, quite recently, in New York." 

"Do not remind me of that barbarous city, Caspar." 

Caspar inclined his head and went on. "Lance Hark-ness has renewed his 
friendship with Deirdre Kenealy." 

"Excellent, my friend. Instruct Sister Marie." 

"I have already done so, My Lady. Our service here is so good that I am 
more than ever disturbed about Sister Melisande." 


"Is she here to report to me?" 

"She is not, My Lady. Up to this present moment I have failed to trace her." 

Sumuru sat upright. The robe slipped from her bare shoulders, but she 
disregarded it. 

"Casper—" her voice was menacingly low, "this woman must be found and 
disciplined. Use every resource; and we have many, even here. Does she 
presume to build her own petty influence at the expense of our Order, to try to 
grasp the power in Jamaica that belongs to me?" 

Caspar's head remained bowed. His gaze was fixed, fascinatedly, on 
Sumuru's slim, white feet, and he noted that the rose-tipped toes were 
twitching. 

"It may be overzealousness on the part of Sister Melisande," he said. "A 
wish to offer My Lady some fait ac-' compli. And this makes my anxiety even 
greater... ." 


Night had fallen on Kingston when a slightly built colored man shuffled 
along Harbour Street. He wore a dirty white linen suit and battered old shoes. 
A wide-brimmed straw hat covered his head and shadowed his features. Short 
of the Myrtle Bank he crossed the street, as if to avoid the illuminated car 
entrance to the big hotel. 

He crossed back farther along, and presently pulled up by the window of a 
small native store. By means of what faint light came from the window, he 
anxiously studied something written on a scrap of paper in his hand. 

Then, he pushed on, made a turn to the right, and one to the left. 

When he found himself before a large building, evidently some kind of 
warehouse, he paused again. All the doors were closed. The place was in 
darkness; the street deserted, and the only sounds were those which 
penetrated, faintly, from some nearby dock. In a yard, its gates padlocked, 
several empty trucks were standing. 

Beyond the gates was an office door. A plate beside k read: Dasola 
Brothers. A bell had been set near the bottom of the plate. 

Glancing carefully up and down the dark street, but seeing nobody, the man 
raised an unsteady finger and pressed the bell three times, waited a moment, 
and then pressed it twice again. 

An interval followed, during which nothing happened. 

Then, came a faint clicking. Another furtive glance to left and right, and the 
man pushed the door open and went in, to find himself in a complete blackout, 
stuffy, airless. The door closed behind him. 

He stood still for a moment, trying to get his bearings in the dark. But he 
could see nothing, hear nothing. He seemed already, in his nervousness, to 
have forgotten his instructions, for he stood there for some time before doing 
anything. Then he called in a shaky voice, "Jules Antony!" 

A mechanical rumbling followed, heavy, dull, thunderous. A second door 
was being opened. In that utter darkness he saw a panel of faint green light. It 


enlarged as he watched, became a wide rectangular gap. 

He was looking out into a dimly illuminated place that resembled Aladdin's 
cave. It was the warehouse of the Dasola Brothers, dealers in objects d'art; 
often suspected (but never convicted) of being receivers in a big way. 

This green light came from a solitary lamp far off in cavernous darkness, 
but coming out of even more complete darkness, the man's eyes quickly 
became accustomed to it. He glanced around—and was amazed. 

The Dasola Brothers' establishment was a fabulous treasure house. 

The distant light came from an antique lamp fitted with green glass: one of 
the objects of art with which this incredible place was crowded. Piled upon 
the floor were rugs and carpets of Kermanshah, of Khorassan, of the looms of 
China. Here was furniture of lemonwood, ivory, exquisitely inlaid, some of it 
with semiprecious stones; lacquer and enamel caskets, robes heavy with gold 
brocades of gems, pagan gods, swords, jars, and bowls of delicate porcelain. 

He looked back at the door by which he had come in, for he had heard it 
closing. 

It was a metal door, set in a steel frame! 

Clearly, the Dasola Brothers didn't rely on buglary insurance. However, the 
man hesitated for no more than twenty seconds. 

Picking a route along a sort of alleyway through priceless pieces, some of 
them fragile, he stopped under the green lamp. It was suspended before a 
drapery of Chinese tapestry which only partly concealed another metal door. 
The ingenuity of the scheme, carried out without care for cost, was admirable. 
These steel doors could be explained easily enough by the proprietor of such a 
collection as this. But other than a bank strongroom, no safer place could well 
be imagined for a secret meeting. 

A ticking sound drew the man's glance swiftly upward, so that green light 
from the lamp shone down onto the moist features of Jules (surnamed 
Antony), chauffeur-valet to Louis Laporte. 

From somewhere in the shadowy roof, something that looked like a 
lacquered tray, suspended on thin metal chains, was descending slowly. 
Lower it came, and lower, until it swung within reach of his hand. 

Jules' expression indicated that he was uncertain what to do next. Then, he 
remembered. 

Taking the scrap of paper out of his pocket, Jules dropped it in the tray and 
gently twitched the chain. 

The tray was wound up again. 

A moment after it had been swallowed in the shadows of the roof beams, 
that now familiar rumbling was repeated. He saw that the half-draped door 
had begun to open. When the opening became wide enough, he stepped 
through. 

The rumbling ceased for three seconds, was renewed— and the metal cloor 
closed upon his entrance. 


He was in a small, square room, lighted by one lamp. 


Apart from the heavy mechanical door now shutting him off from the rest of 
the world, Jules could see no other way in or out. He took off his wide- 
brimmed hat. 

From first to last, no human sound had reached him. But an instinct warned 
Jules that he was secretly watched. 

He had no choice now. There were no two ways. Hurriedly, he followed the 
last of the written instructions. 

There was a wooden board on the wall, and there was a bell set in it. 

He pushed it—three times, an interval, then twice. 

Nothing happened. Complete silence claimed the small room. His already 
strained nerves threatened to betray him altogether, when a second door, 
camouflaged so cleverly in a wall that he had overlooked it, slid open. 

He stood at the head of a flight of concrete stairs. He began to go down. His 
knees were trembling. 

The stairs led to a long, paved passage. It seemed to end before 
semitransparent green draperies. Light showed through the drapes. And then, 
at last, that awful silence, which had been broken only by the sound of his 
hesitant steps on the stair, was broken. 

It was broken so sharply that Junes' heart seemed to leap into his throat. 

A deeptoned female voice spoke. 

"Well, Jules! Iam waiting. Why are you afraid?" 


Jules pulled the green draperies apart. 

He saw a small room, crudely equipped as a voodoo temple. A hideous 
African idol, of carved wood, occupied a pedestal above which on the wall 
appeared the serpent symbol of Dambella. A lamp hung in front of the image, 
and beneath the lamp, in a low chair, a woman was seated. 

She had the breath-taking beauty found only in a blonde quadroon. Her bare 
arms and shoulders were of the color of old ivory, her hair shone like polished 
copper, and her long near-green eyes flashed with a light rare in trie human 
eye, but to be seen in the eyes of the great jungle cats. 

Jules dropped to his knees, then lowered his head to the matting-covered 
floor. His hat he had discarded. 

"Mamma Melisande," he almost whispered (he spoke in French), "what are 
your orders?" 

To address this specimen of youthful beauty as "Mamma" would have 
sounded odd to one "to whom it hadn't sounded ominous. But it meant that 
Melisande was a priestess of the creed which still holds the colored population 
of Haiti, and some of the people of other Caribbean islands, in secret 
subjection to voodoo. 

"My first order," the vibrant voice told him, "is to tell me why you are 
shaking with fear." 

Jules remained in his abject position. 

"It was the summons to come here, Mamma Melisande. All the mystery." 


"The mystery is necessary, Jules. I am hiding until my work is done. If I am 
discovered, someone will find the lizard on his door. Do not let your fears lead 
to your own death. You lie, already—for you know that I plan to visit the 
house of Monsieur Laporte again, and soon. You fear for your safety, my 
Jules." 

"A detective from Scotland Yard is here, Mamma Melisande. We are all 
followed, wherever we go. The house of Monsieur Laporte is covered. There 
is great danger." 

"For Monsieur Laporte, yes—unless he comes to his senses. For this 
English intruder, also. What new precautions are taken?" 

Jules rose to his knees. 

"The house is watched every night." 

"By Jamaican police?" 

"Yes, Mamma Melisande." 

"They are inside, these follows?" 

"No, no. In the garden." 

Melisaride's eyes glittered. "How many, Jules?" 

"One back and one front." 

Melisande sank down into the low chair, cupping her chin in a slender hand. 
Then, she began to speak in a vague, faraway voice. 

"Tonight, and every night until I have chosen the right man, I shall see this 
for myself. But no one will see me. Very soon, I shall be ready. Then I shall 
call you, Jules, and you will know what you have to do." 

Jules didn't dare to reply. Melisande closed her eyes. 

"You will be led back to the street, Jules, but not by the way you came in. 
Make sure the street is empty." 

The result of this was that someone who had shadowed Jules cunningly 
right to the office door of the Dasola Brothers, and who was watching that 
door from cover, waited in vain to see Jules come out again. 


Chapter Nine 


It was on the following night that Inspector Gilligan reluctantly came to the 
conclusion that there was some power if not supernatural, at least 
supernormal, operating against Louis Laporte. He recalled his own words 
about a witch doctor. 

Reports had reached him from local headquarters that men assigned to 
patrol the gardens of the Laporte home after dark were never willing to 
undertake that duty a second time. They had asked for arms, but arms had 
been refused. The fact remained, nevertheless, that there had been no 
repetition of the mysterious voice, nor had die seventh lizard so dreaded by 
the minister been nailed to his door. 

Gilligan didn't interview the men. He decided first to go along, himself, and 
check on the strange statements made by them. Laporte's residence, some 
miles outside Kingston, was not far from King's House, the governor's home, 
and Gilligan who knew it well now, parked bis car two hundred yards away 
and went ahead on foot. He knew how to get into the beautiful tropical garden 
without walking on the sanded drive, where his footsteps might be heard. 

A venerable mango tree with far-stretching branches, which had survived 
the recent hurricane, served as an umbrella against brilliant moonlight, and he 
thought he could reach its shade without showing himself. 

From the shadow of a hedge gemmed with scarlet flowers, he peered out. 

He stayed where he was. 

Someone stood under the mango tree. From where Gilligan crouched, the 
figure made a silhouette against the moon-drenched garden beyond and he 
recognized it for that of one of the constables. 

Gilligan supposed that the other man was posted on the north of the house. 
The air was laden with, the perfume of some night-flowering plant, and with 
the tireless songs of a million insects, but he noted nothing unusual. He had 
timed himself to arrive at about the hour when certain phenomena were said 
to occur. He decided to wait patiently and see what happened. He had no 
sooner made this decision than a distant howling of dogs started from a long 
way off in the direction of the town. 

This, again, was not unusual. But what followed had an eerie quality which 
he couldn't overlook. 

The first dog chorus seemed to die down. It was taken up by another, and a 
nearer group. These, in turn, subsided, until one dog howled alone. Then, 
from nearer still, came a blood-chilling dog lament. It was as though some 


ominous shadow passed slowly on from Kingston, and every minute drew 
closer. 

Inspector Gilligan watched the man under the mango tree. 

He saw the burly constable (evidently a Roman Catholic) make the sign of 
the cross. 

Gilligan became intensely curious. This howling of dogs figured in the 
statements made by men on duty here. They had orders not to disturb the 
residents unless anyone actually tried to enter the house. 

The howling of dogs reached a crescendo dismal to hear. 

Then, suddenly, it ceased. 

It was followed by a sound of canine whimpering, which died into insect- 
haunted silence. 

Inspector Gilligan was wondering how often the constables patrolled. So 
far, the one under the mango tree hadn't moved. In fact, he behaved more like 
a man in hiding than a police officer on special duty. 

But now, and very abruptly, the man stirred. He began to run toward an 
angle of the house, starkly outlined against the bright sky. 

"Joe!" The name was spoken in a guttural whisper. "Joe! Where are you? 
It's here again! The eyes!" 

As the man disappeared, Gilligan peered keenly in every direction. Once, 
he saw something like a shadow pass before a flowering shrubbery. But it 
might have been a thing of his imagination, unreal, a mirage. The first 
constable, accompanied by the second, came back. 

"Over there, Joe! The eyes were over there!" 

"Night before last / saw them! Listen! It's going!" 

And, as Inspector Gilligan listened, the howling of dogs began again. It 
made night hideous all around, then died down. As this happened, a second, 
farther away chorus of dogs howled, then faded; to be followed by others still 
farther away—until the night became silent again, except for the song of the 
insects. 

The two men stood close together, in a whispered consultation, as Inspector 
Gilligan slipped quietly back through a gap in the hedge and made his way out 
onto the road. 

He found himself stopping, staring over his shoulder, as he walked the two 
hundred yards to the parked car. This was his first experience of a case of the 
kind, and he didn't like it. 

Except for one factor, he would have dismissed the panic of the Jamaican 
constable as an instance of infectious hysteria induced by the history of the 
lizard curse. 

This factor was the progressive howling of the dogs. 

It was late as he made his way back. The familiar stream of colored 
pedestrians, the women with loads on their heads, characteristic on the road to 
Half Way Tree, had disappeared. Gilligan was glad when he entered the 
streets of the town proper; and garaging his car, he went straight up to his 


room. 

He wanted to think. But he served himself a stiff Scotch and lighted his pipe 
before sitting down to do so. 

His visit to Laporte’s house had had a result Gilligan didn't expect. It had 
confirmed the stories told by men posted there. And he found this fact highly 
disconcerting. 

What, he asked himself, had he actually seen or heard? 

He had heard the howling of many dogs. He had seen nothing—or nothing 
definite. 

But one of the men evidently believed he saw the eyes of someone, or some 
thing, watching him. Others had made the same claim. 

Some thing? Gilligan considered the possibility of a great cat—a leopard or 
a puma—being at large. This theory would cover the behavior of the dogs. So 
far as he knew, there had been no complaints of farmyard losses or of attacks 
by such a creature. But he would check that in the morning. 

What alternative explanation remained? 

None that he was prepared to accept. 

The hotel was very silent at that hour, and in this end room which he 
occupied no sound from the lobby reached him. He could reflect undisturbed. 

But he didn't remain undisturbed. 

A dog began howling somewhere nearby, apparently in a room just below 
his own or immediately outside in the garden. 

Gilligan jumped up and switched off the lights. He crossed to the window, 
opened the shutters, and then fumbled with the fasteners of the screen. He got 
it up at last. Moonlight poured in as he craned out, looking down. 

He couldn't see a dog, and concluded that it was inside as he had at first 
supposed. But he did see something else. 

He saw the eyes! 

Right below him, from the shadow of a dense clump of shrubs, they stared 
up into his own—large, glittering, feline eyes. 

Gilligan drew back, instinctively. He had put a flashlight in his pocket, 
which he had had no occasion to use. He used it now. He directed the 
powerful beam down into the shrubbery. 

But, brief though the interval had been, there was nothing, no one, there. 
Nor could he see any moving figure, human or animal, in the moonlighted 
garden. The howling of the dog had ceased. 

When, two minutes later, he went out to look for footprints, a glance 
convinced him that none would be found in that parched soil. 


By this time Lance was so completely enthralled by Derry Kenealy that 
everything else, his fear of a secret enemy, his urgent business, had been 
sidetracked. He saw her at every possible moment. But his hurricane wooing 
had come up against an unforeseen obstacle/ 

Derry, quite definitely, had declined to become engaged to him. 


"Your idea of an engagement," she told him, "is my idea of a trial marriage. 
And, of the two, I prefer the latter. It's more honest." 

Lance, in fact, had discovered that Derry held some very uncommon views 
on the subject of the association between men and women. She shared a small 
apartment in a hotel out near Constant Spring with an English friend, Marie 
Glade. Lance, so far, hadn't met Marie, who was a talented painter, but he had 
already begun to distrust her evident influence on Derry. 

Derry believed that the world had been controlled too long by men. 
Women, she told him, always were in the background of any man's public 
actions, but, too often, the wrong women. She had crazy theories about a 
selected race who would abolish war because war was a man-made, 
commercial horror which had set back culture to the dark ages. 

Marie was away at this time. She had gone somewhere to the other side of 
the island to discuss a contract about painting murals in a new building. And 
so, at last, Lance had Derry all to himself in the apartment. 

The living room displayed a number of Marie's modernistic designs, which 
Lance couldn't understand. But he was trying hard to understand Derry, who 
lay beside him on the sola. His method was to kiss her to silence whenever he 
couldn't follow her arguments and at other times to kiss the soft curves of her 
arms and the entrancing line of her neck just below her wavy hair... . 

"You see, Lance, you haven't met Marie—" 

"No, I haven't." 

"You have no idea how clever she is. But you had better wait until you do. 
She is very pretty. Well—you have seen her picture." 

"Yes. But I have seen yours, too, and you.” 

He pulled the neck of her dress farther down over one shoulder and crushed 
his face against the warm satin of her skin. 

"You see, Lance, you take everything too much for granted. You know I'm 
fond of you, and so you expect me to believe that you love me. I believe you 
desire me, but that's a totally different thing. You desired Dolores, who ran out 
on you. But you didn't love her. You have sworn you didn't." 

Lance released Derry, and sat upright, looking at her. 

"Listen, Derry darling—have I asked you to marry me?" 

"Yes. But I don't want to." 

"Because you're under age, and want your mother's consent?" 

"Not at all. Because I don't believe in marriage. A man who marries a girl 
just because he's physically attracted is a fool. So is the girl, unless she's 
marrying simply for alimony." 

"In any case, there's more to it than that, Derry, and you know there is. I 
have to leave Kingston on Monday. We could be married by special license at 
the United States consulate day after tomorrow. Say you'll come there with 
me in the morning—and you needn't turn me out tonight!" 

Lance had her in his arms again, and the neck of her frock was down lower 
than ever. Her heart throbbed violently, but she pushed him away, gently but 


with purpose. She fixed her dress and looked at him, her face flushed but her 
chin firm. 

"No, Lance. There'll be no legal contract. Women-some women—are just 
beginning to learn the truth. It may be that in America the marriage laws are 
made in women's favor. But such laws tempt a woman to become a mere 
concubine. Women hold a higher place in evolution than that." 

Lance was trembling. He wanted her, desperately. He would have bartered 
all he had in the world for her. He was serious. This/was his mate for keeps; 
the one woman he needed in his life. And she wouldn't marry him! 

He forced steady speech. "Where do you get all this stuff, Derry? From 
Marie?" 

Derry stood up, crossed the room, and poured drinks. 

"Not directly. Marie didn't think of it. She has had the advantage of meeting 
a wonderful woman—perhaps the most wonderful woman alive—who has 
instructed her in the real meaning of life." 

She turned, came back, put a full glass on the little table before Lance. 

"Salvation Army?" he suggested. 

Derry laughed as she sat down again beside him. But it was a forced laugh. 

"How wrong you are! If only you knew. If only you could understand. You 
see, Lance—" she leaned her head against his shoulder, "I'm really very fond 
of you. No! Stay as you are. And I'm not, even remotely, a prude. I thrill to 
you, just as I know you thrill to me. That's animal attraction; and I'm not 
going to deny myself to you, because, you see, I share it... ." 

Lance swept his arms around her, stifled further speech with his lips. His 
newly filled glass was upset but he didn't care. 

"You darling!" he whispered breathlessly, at last. "You mean I may stay?" 

Derry broke away, and her blue eyes fixed him frankly. 

"I don't mean that at all, Lance. You can't spend the night here. That would 
be just sordid. So let us try to understand one another. I won't become 
engaged to you, because I'm never going to marry you. Unless, when we 
know each other better, you can learn to see the truth of things, I won't stay 
with you. But if you care to arrange to take me away on Saturday, I can be 
free until midday Monday. .. ." 

When Lance found himself slamming the door of the car provided by the 
Una Bauxite Company, which stood outside the small hotel, his head was 
swimming. He had certainly had more than his quota of Derry's whisky, but it 
wasn't just that. 

Derry was his. She had offered herself, unconditionally. And his heart 
leaped in anticipation. But he had to wait —and what was the meaning of her 
blankly declining marriage? He knew she had to work for her living. Dr. 
Kenealy had died a poor man. Lance, apart from the proceeds of his 
profession, was the eldest son of fairly wealthy parents. He was offering Derry 
not only love, but security. 

He distrusted Marie Glade. She, evidently, was a member of some lunatic 


sect of feminists with utterly crazy ideas. These artists were all mad. 

Lance was mad, too, at the moment, for, although the road was nearly 
empty, he was developing sixty and taking big risks at side turnings in a 
district where there was no traffic control. 

He counted the days until Saturday. Then, he began counting the hours. 
Derry had haunted his dreams, many times, in the years between. Since he had 
found her again, more adorable than ever, she had haunted his days as well as 
his nights. The hell with it! Couldn't she understand that he loved her? Animal 
attraction be damned! That was what he had had for Dolores. 

Who was this wise woman who knew all the answers? 

And what was wrong with a perfectly nice girl who preferred to be a man's 
mistress rather than his wife? 

Small homes, gardens, swept past the wind-screen; palms, blazing hedges. 
He was in the tropics again. But this was better than Borneo. He had been 
lonely in Borneo. ... 

Oblivion came very suddenly—preceded only by a crash of glass. . . . 


Chapter Ten 


On the following morning, soon after the Dasola Brothers’ establishment 
opened for business, a singular old man entered the office. He could not be 
said to have walked in. He appeared, silently—the clerk behind the counter 
glanced up from a ledger with a start, and found him there. 

His face resembled a smiling ivory mask, its pallor being accentuated by a 
black Basque beret. He wore a black silk stock and a black linen suit. And he 
was Staring with curiosity all about him. 

"Yes, sir?" 

The visitor's large, dark eyes regarded the clerk, dreamily. 

"This is the office of Dasola Brothers?" 

His singsong voice was sleepy, like his eyes. 

"Tt is, sir." 

"I am interested in antique Persian caskets—silver or gold. Have you any to 
offer?" 

The clerk became impressed. 

"I will ask Miss Constance to attend to you, sir." 

When Miss Constance arrived she proved to be a capable, highly educated 
young colored woman. After the visitor had repeated his inquiry: 

"We deal only with the trade, sir," she told him. "May I have your card?" 

"But certainly." 

The card that he handed to her read: "Ibrahim Ben Gulam, Ben Gulam 
Freres, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, et Beirut." 

"Will you please come this way, Mr. Gulam." 

The steel door was wide open, and Mr. Gulam entered the treasure room. It 
seemed to have no windows and was electrically lighted. He looked about him 
in his calm, smiling way, examined a number of exhibits, at great leisure, and 
presently picked up a beautiful casket of silver and gold inlaid with jewels. 

"This is a fine piece," he declared. "I know of only one other.” 

"Indeed, sir?" 

Miss Constance spoke uneasily. She wondered if Mr. Gulam—evidently an 
expert—was really thinking of the one in his hand, which had been looted 
from the Old Seraglio Palace in Istanbul. 

Mr. Gulam was reading a price tag stuck inside the lid. 

"Five hundred pounds is higher than my client would go. But I am prepared 
to pay four." He took out a wallet stuffed with Jamaican notes. "A cash 
transaction." 


"I have no authority to accept less. I should have to consult my principal, 
sir," Miss Constance assured him. 

She had to do nothing of the kind, as four hundred would yield a hundred 
percent profit and such a sale would be a good morning's work. But Mr. 
Gulam inclined his head courteously. 

"By all means. I have the money ready." 

Mr. Gulam was left alone in Aladdin's cave. But he knew quite well that 
every movement he made was closely observed by some hidden watcher. He 
wandered about in the aimless manner of a connoisseur who finds himself 
amongst such a collection, and was studying the texture of a fine example of 
Chinese tapestry hung before what appeared to be an inner steel door, when 
Miss Constance rejoined him. 

"If you will make your offer guineas, Mr. Gulam, we can accept it." 

The difference amounted to twenty pounds, and Mr. Gulam smilingly 
inclined his head again. He counted out four hundred and twenty pounds and 
handed the notes to her. 

"Where is your purchase to be sent, Mr. Gulam?" 

"I shall take it with me. I am leaving Kingston almost immediately." 

"Certainly, sir. I'll have it packed for you." 

Mr. Gulam walked with her towards the door. 

"A considerable fortune is contained here, Miss Constance. No doubt you 
take great precautions?" 

Any suspicion Miss Constance's mind may have harbored about Mr. 
Gulam's bona fides had been dispelled by the cash payment. 

"Oh, yes, Mr. Gulam. Won't you come into my office while I write your 
receipt?" 

Mr. Gulam did so. Miss Constance, who evidently managed the business, 
offered him a cigarette. 

"Thank you. You are heavily insured, no doubt?" 

"Yes. We are insured. But mostly against fire. You see, we have steel doors 
which few burglars could open. They are electrically controlled from my 
office. Every door in the building can be opened, or closed, from this 
switchboard." ! 

Mr. Gulam glanced at the switchboard. 

"Quite so. But this, I assure you, would not suffice in our Paris house. A 
thief has only to enter this office, and the rest is easy." 

"But that would be the hardest of all!" Miss Constance, who had been 
writing busily, handed him his receipt. "You see, this office is really a 
strongroom—and the keys of the door never leave my possession. I open the 
premises in the morning and am the last to leave at night." 

"But the street door?" 

"That, also, is a steel door. It is controlled from here. When I close it, only I 
can reopen it from outside." 

Mr. Gulam expressed great admiration and bowed himself out, taking his 


wrapped-up purchase from the hand of the clerk in the outer office. A glossy 
Hispano awaited him, driven by a chauffeur who wore a gray uniform and 
whose thick chest and long arms resembled those of a gorilla. 


My Lady, who wore her favorite rest dress, a dress not unlike that of an 
Eastern odalisque, lay curled up luxuriously on the mink-covered divan. The 
pair of black pumas crouched on the floor at her feet. She smoked a cigarette 
in a jade holder and was reading a leatherbound volume from the great library. 
It was the work, over two hundred years old, of a French Dominican, dealing 
with obeah (or voodoo) and its influence in the Caribbean in those distant 
days. 

From time to time, she made penciled notes on a pad that lay beside her. 

When the door opened and Caspar entered, silent in his red slippers, neither 
Siva nor Kali stirred. The luminous eyes of the big cats regarded him without 
anger. 

"My Lady?" 

Sumuru dropped the heavy book on a rug beside one of the pumas. "You 
bring me news of Melisande, Caspar?" 

She raised her eyes to the smiling ivory face. 

"News, My Lady, yes. But there is more to do.” 

"Explain. The continued insolence of this woman begins to anger me." 

"I have discovered her contact with the- home of the Minister of 
Agriculture," the singsong voice went on. "Mr. Laporte's chauffeur, Jules 
Antony, a Haitian, is concerned in the plot against him. I suspected this man, 
and had his movements covered. He was followed, wearing clothes intended 
to disguise him, to the office of Da-sola Brothers in Kingston." 

"Dasola Brothers!" My Lady sat upright, bending forward so that her 
perfectly modeled body gleamed through the cobweb silk. "I could destroy 
Dasola Brothers tonight!" 

"If that should be desirable, My Lady, I have secured further evidence of 
value. I have purchased from them a casket presented by the Shah of Persia to 
the Sultan of Turkey in 1796. There is a standing reward offered by the 
present Turkish government of a thousand pounds for its recovery. I secured it 
for four hundred guineas." 

My Lady laughed. It was golden music. She threw herself back on the 
divan. 

"You knew how to buy slaves when you traded with Mecca, Caspar. You 
are equally accomplished where other purchases are concerned. At your age, 
my old friend, how do you retain your infallible memory?" 

"My Lady flatters me. How does My Lady retain her infallible beauty?" 

A shadow crossed Sumuru's face. Then, she smiled. 

"True, Caspar. We have known one another for many years. Let me think. I 
am out of touch with Jamaican matters. The elder Dasola is dead. The 
younger, now over seventy, lives in retirement, at—" 


"Mandeville, My Lady, in the interior of the island." 

"Yes, of course. Then, tell me, by whom is the business conducted?" 

"By Constance Dasola, My Lady, only living child of the younger brother. 
By some strange operation of Mendel's law, she has reverted to her African 
origin. She is colored. She, alone, can open the steel doors that protect the 
Dasola treasures—and I, myself, shadowing Jules Antony, saw the street door 
open to admit him after midnight. He had gone there, I believe, to report to 
Sister Melisande, who must have gained control of Constance Dasola.” 

"You mean that in reverting to type Constance has reverted to voodoo?" 

Caspar inclined his head. 

"I have her covered, My Lady. Soon, we shall find Sister Melisande." 

My Lady clenched slender hands. 

"The Jamaican Order has always given more trouble than any other. It is to 
be expected that here, for the first time, I should meet open rebellion. The list 
of every member in the island, and my notes concerning each, were stolen 
from my cabin on the ship. There were slaves freed from the Montana estate 
on board. One of them recognized me. There may have been others. Is it 
possible, Caspar, that the hand of Melisande was in this? Could it be so?" 

"It is possible, My Lady, but not probable. I believe her influence to be 
purely local. Her beauty, and a certain measure of personal magnetism, are 
her strongest weapons." 

My Lady inhaled deeply. Her firm breasts rose as in defiance. 

"As they are mine, Caspar! I use my body to enslave men, my brain to 
conquer women. Melisande I received into the Order for her beauty and for 
her beauty alone. I would have found her a fitting mate. But, if she presumes 
to substitute her absurd African mumbo-jumbo for my methods, Melisande 
must pay the penalty." 

Caspar remained silent for a moment, then, "There is one other news item," 
he reported calmly. "Lance Hark-ness is detained in hospital." 

"Why?" 

"Driving at speed from Halfway Tree to the town late at night, he collided 
with a native cart filled with household furniture. A mule was drawing the 
cart, and the cart had just reached the end of a side turning—the sudden glare 
of headlights frightened the animal. It dashed out, dragging the cart into the 
path of the speeding car, and Harkness was thrown to the road." 

My Lady relaxed, lay back on her cushions. Her apparent indolence was 
deceptive. She closed her eyes. 

"Is he seriously hurt?" 

"Concussion, I believe, My Lady." 

"It might be a kindly gesture on my part," she murmured, "to call and see 
him... .” 

When Mme Saint Sabre paid an early visit to the hospital next day, her 
appearance caused something of a stir. Smartly dressed, perfectly groomed, a 
beautiful woman of the world, Madame would have created a stir anywhere. 


But the institution owed so much to the generosity of the Casa Montana 
estate, of which she was the present owner, that Mme Saint Sabre also 
occupied a privileged position. 

The secretary, accompanied by a house doctor, hurried down to meet her. 
One glance of her eyes made both her slaves for life. 

"My dear Madame Saint Sabre! This is an unexpected pleasure! Since you 
inherited Casa Montana I have not had the happiness of meeting you. As it 
chances—" the secretary paused, "the patient you wish to see is in a private 
room of the Montana wing, of which Dr. Crosby, here, is in charge." 

Dr. Crosby was still young enough to blush when Mme Saint Sabre smiled 
at him. 

"I am interested in Mr. Harkness. We crossed together by sea from Miami. 
Tell me, is his condition serious?" 

Dr. Crosby, who was wondering by what magical formula a just normally 
good-looking young man had aroused the interest of this second lovely 
woman (he had already lost his heart to Derry, a regular visitor), frowned 
professionally. 

"There is serious concussion—" 

"But no laceration of the brain, I trust?" 

He paused, stared hard through his spectacles, and then went on. 

"None. He is characteristically difficult to arouse, and talks frequently 
during sleep. His condition is aggravated by the fact that a rib was fractured 
by contact with the driving wheel." 

"Which rib, Dr. Crosby?" 

"The right sternal." 


"Is the lung punctured?" x 
"To the best of my knowledge, Madame Saint Sabre, no. There has been no 
hemorrhage." 


"Then I can see your patient?" 

The bewildered young doctor bowed. 

"I must leave you, now, in charge of Dr. Crosby." The secretary eagerly 
extended both hands. "A thousand thanks for coming to see us. . . .” 


Lance lay in a dazed sleep, his head grotesquely bandaged and padded. 
There seemed to be a cage under the sheet. Dr. Crosby laid a hand on his 
shoulder to arouse him, but Mme Saint Sabre checked the movement. 

"Do not disturb him." 

Dr. Crosby obeyed. He wondered if Cleopatra had possessed the beauty and 
the authority of Mme Saint Sabre. She wore a sort of silk turban which 
concealed her hair, this wonder-woman, and her habit of keeping her long 
lashes lowered defeated his attempts to define the color of her eyes. But, as 
she flashed him a glance under the dark lashes and raised a finger to her lips, 
he was dazzled by her magnetic charm as much as by her beauty. 

Lance was muttering in his troubled sleep. 

"Why didn't you let me stay, Derry? It wouldn't have happened if you'd let 


$ 


me stay. ...' 
Silence for a while, then: 


"I didn't give a damn for Dolores. . . . Dolores was a decoy. I was—just 
lonely. . . . She was planted to—get me... ." 

Silence again. 

"Someone—is gunning for me. . . . It's because of Red Gap. . . . But I'll go 


—all the same... ." 
Then Lance fell into a heavy stupor and didn't speak again. 
Mme Saint Sabre stood up quietly and went out. She turned to Dr. Crosby. 
"How long will it be? His memory has not been affected, I think. He is 
young, and fit. The fracture should mend rapidly. A week?" 
"It is possible, Madame Saint Sabre." 
"It is probable, Dr. Crosby." 


Chapter Eleven 


Inspector Gilligan paid several visits to the Montana wing of the hospital in 
which Lance was detained. But he failed to get any coherent conversation 
with the patient. Once, Gilligan found Derry there, and her tearful eyes awoke 
his deepest sympathy. 

The inspector was by no means satisfied about the accident which had 
happened on the. Halfway Tree Road. He had found the man concerned (who 
had escaped injury) and had put hm through a grueling examination. His story 
(his name was John James) held together, up to a point, but Gilligan could 
find in it no reasonable explanation of the fact that James had not been either 
on the cart or leading the mule at the time when the vehicle reached the main 
road. James claimed that he had gone ahead to see if all was clear, that he had 
just turned back when the mule bolted and the crash occurred. 

This explanation didn't quite fit the facts. But Gilligan was unable to break 
down James's testimony. By the very way in which the man stuck to his story, 
word for word, the inspector felt sure he was lying. 

The incident formed part of a plot to hold up the exploitation of Red Gap. It 
was, in fact, a second attempt to check the Una Bauxite Company. This, as 
Inspector Gilligan saw it, would serve the purpose of those who planned to 
build the great dam; for if Una acquired rights to the new bauxite area, the 
promoters of the irrigation scheme, headed by Louis Laporte, would have to 
buy out Una. 

Evidently, he had a new riddle to solve. If the political group headed by 
Laporte had good reason to interfere in Una's plans, who was interfering with 
Laporte's? 

One of his suspicions, he believed, had been cleared up. Derry Kenealy had 
no part in the two attempts on Lance Harkness. 

But did she know the directing power behind them, he wondered. 

The business of the lizard curse might be a mere facade to hide the plans of 


a remorseless self-seeker with a big stake in the project. His position would enable Louis 
La-porte to farm out huge contracts once the scheme had been accepted. 

This idea gave Gilligan a new angle on the Minister of Agriculture, apparently a badly frightened 
man. 

Was the SOS to Whitehall just a big bluff? 

The inspector followed this line of argument quite a long way. Then, he came up against a barrier. 

How was he to explain those phantom green eyes? 

Not only the Jamaican policemen, but he himself had seen them. He had heard the howling dogs, too. 
The ghostly menace had come to his own door. 

No. It wasn't as simple as that. 

There were conflicting interests—yes. But whose conflicting interests? 


Analysis of the wine tasted by the unfortunate waiter at Drake's Drum, and the autopsy on his body, 
had shown no trace of poison. The man's medical history was poor. And so the coroner had ruled that 
this was death from natural causes. The disappearance of Dolores d'Eze was dismissed by the police. 
She was just another crazy American tourist, with more money than sense, who had run out on her 
escort for the evening and was probably by now back in the States. 

Inspector Gilligan asked himself if he had been following a red herring from the start. 

Had Dolores anything to do with it? Could he have prejudged the man, James, and was the crash on 
the Halfway Tree Road really an accident? 

He had talked with Sergeant Mortimer, the local police officer who had interviewed Harkness, but he 
wasn't satisfied about one thing. This was, Lance's statement that he knew nothing whatever about 
Dolores, and had no idea concerning the purpose of her visit to Jamaica. Knowing, as he did, the keen 
curiosity concerning everybody which marked the character of the young geologist, he could not believe 
that Lance, even in a short sea crossing, hadn't found out something about the girl. 

In spite of the analyst's report, Gilligan couldn't believe in Dolores any more than he believed in John 
James. 

And Gilligan's hunches were rarely wrong. 

He decided to pay another after-midnight visit to the house of Louis Laporte. . . . 


On the night selected for this, he followed the same tactics as before. But 
when he crept quietly through the gap in the flowering hedge, no figure could 
be seen under the mango tree. Perhaps, he thought, the man had selected 
another point of observation or had gone to talk to his opposite number posted 
on the other side of the building. 

Clouds scudded across a waning moon, painting strange moving shapes on 
the house and garden, and the perfume of nocturnal flowers was almost 
overpowering. There was no sound but the ceaseless chirp of the crickets. 
Nothing stirred. 

Gilligan could hear no voices. Where, he asked himself, were the two men? 
He waited for some time, listening intently. He more than half anticipated the 
chorus of dogs, but it didn't come. 

The inspector stepped back cautiously. He knew the route to the rear of the 
house as he knew every inch of the building. Keeping well in shadow, he 
made his way around to a point from which he had a clear view of the tennis 
court and of part of the garden that lay between the kitchen quarters and the 
boundary of the property. 

Expecting to find the two constables together, he listened again, his glance 
exploring dark patches under the trees. There was no sound but that untiring 
chorus of insects. He could detect no movement. 

What did it mean? 

To call out would arouse the household. This, Gilligan wanted to avoid 
doing. But he no longer kept under cover. He made a complete circuit of the 
grounds, using his flashlamp to examine dark places. 

There was no one there! 

The inspector stood before the porch, looking up at rows of unlighted 
windows. He knew Louis Laporte's room. It was dark. He passed along. He 
didn't know where the colored cook slept, but the room occupied by Jules was 
dark like the rest. 

Gilligan didn't know what to make of it. 

He knew that the men were terrified of the strange influences that seemed to 


be focused on Laporte; but he found it hard to believe that their terror had led 
them to desert their posts. 

Yet, if it hadn't, where were they? 

He studied the problem. He had tested all the doors and found them all 
secure. He decided now that the emergency would justify his waking Laporte. 
There was something very ominous about the disappearance of the constables. 
The Minister must be notified. 

And then it occurred to the inspector that there might be a more sinister 
explanation of the absence of the two guards. He loosed his automatic in its 
holster and went over every yard of the ground again. 

This second inspection led to results. 

The garage was an outbuilding. He had found it padlocked before, and it 
was padlocked now. But, as he stood in front of the heavy door, a faint sound 
reached his ears. It was the sound of a stifled groan. 

Someone was locked in there. . . . 

Gilligan turned and ran back to the house. Jules had the keys. He must 
rouse him up. 

In a few moments he was on the porch, his finger pressed to the bell. He 
could hear it ringing loudly inside. But no one stirred. He waited, listening, 
then rang again. Still no answer. 

He ran down the steps and looked up at Louis La-porte’s window. "Mr. 
Laporte!" he shouted, "Open the door!" 

He expected a light to be switched on, expected Laporte to open the 
window. But no light appeared. The silence, broken by his shout, became 
complete again except for the chirping of insects. 

Gilligan put in some swift thinking. Fear clutched him, purely professional 
fear—for he had been sent out from Scotland Yard to protect this man. 

Totally unprepared for such a situation, he had no means of breaking the 
heavy padlock that secured the garage door. The garage was a stout brick 
building. The windows were small and barred. The inspector, once, when 
young, had tried to shatter a padlock with a shot from a service revolver. The 
attempt had been prompted by memory of a detective story in a magazine. He 
had never repeated the experiment. 

He had to get through to the Kingston police, and fast. Assuming that no 
one had cut Laporte's line, he knew how to do it. He ran up onto the porch. 

There was a telephone in the lobby. And right beside the entrance door 
there was a window. Under the window a metal garden chair stood, piled with 
cushions. He scattered the cushions, lifted the chair, and, using the back of it 
as a battering ram, smashed the single glass pane. 

He stood for a moment, waiting, expectant. But no sound came from inside 
the house, although the crash had been loud enough to awaken the Seven 
Sleepers. 

Standing on the chair, the inspector kicked away fragments from the bottom 
of the casement. Then, transferring his flashlight and automatic to his trouser 


pockets, he laid his coat over the ledge and climbed in, carefully avoiding 
spears of glass sticking out on either side of the frame. 

In the dark lobby he paused again, stood still. He could hear no sound. He 
switched his light on, crossed to the wall and turned on the lobby lights. 

Then, with a silent prayer, he took up the phone. 

The line was alive. 

He got through to the Kingston desk sergeant and in brief, crisp language 
told him what had happened, what to do, and how to do it. 

"Want a raid squad here in ten minutes. And an ambulance,” he finished. 

Hanging up, he shook glass fragments from his coat and put the coat on 
again. 

He glanced into the dining room. The table was cleared. No evidence, there, 
to show if Laporte had dined at home. The inspector proceeded to the study, 
lighting up as he went. The door was locked. He came out again into the 
hallway and started up the stairs. 

Coming to the top, he switched on the lights. 

Four doors of Jamaican cedarwood opened on the landing. They were: a 
guest-room, a bathroom, the room formerly used by Mrs. Laporte, and that of 
the Minister. 

On Louis Laporte's door a lizard had been nailed. . . . 

Inspector Gilligan felt as though he had received a body blow to the heart. 

He was too late! 

This door, in common with others in the house, was locked. Shining a light 
into the keyhole, he saw that there was no key on the other side. Desperately 
he crashed a shoulder against the door. But the lock fitted tightly. The steel 
hinges and the frame were strong. 

In the absence of a crowbar, he doubted if he could force it; and the 
hardwood was nearly two inches thick. 

He clenched his fists, turned away, and tried the other doors. All, except the 
bathroom, were locked. This, he knew, was in accordance with the nightly 
routine, carried out by Jules, whose other name, Gilligan had learned, was 
Antony. It was Jules' business, before retiring for the night, to secure all the 
doors. (The bathroom window was too small to enable anyone to enter.) They 
were inspected by Laporte before he went to bed, himself, and his own door 
the minister locked from the inside. 

Therefore, the inspector supposed, Jules had been on duty as usual. Where 
was he now? 

Gilligan carefully removed the lizard, finding that the thin nail came out 
quite easily, then ran downstairs and along a passage to another, rear, stair. He 
went up to Jules' room. The door stood open. The bed hadn't been slept in. 
Search showed that all his belongings were gone. 

At some time during the night, Jules had left! 

The inference that the cook had left, also, was unavoidable. No woman, ina 
fear-haunted house, could have slept through the racket he had made. 


At this moment, wailing sirens of police cars evidently approaching at 
racing speed brought Gilligan downstairs and out to the lobby. As he kicked 
aside shattered glass and threw open the entrance, he noted that although 
locked it hadn't been bolted. 

The raiding party, in charge of Detective Sergeant Mortimer, tumbled out of 
the cars as the inspector ran down the steps. 

"Sergeant," he instructed swiftly, "take two men and break into the garage. 
Someone is there. Two more follow me upstairs. Bring tools. Have to force a 
door." 

They were on the job before the sergeant's party had reached the garage, 
and made short work of Louis La-porte's bedroom door. As the door came 
away, the inspector stepped in, switched up the Lights in the darkened room. 

His first glance told him that the bed had been slept in —but that no one 
was in it now. There was no evidence of disorder, no disarrangement of sheets 
to suggest that a struggle had taken place. He made a swift examination of 
closets and cupboards, and looked into the bathroom. There was nothing 
anywhere -to explain the absence of Laporte. Only one small point stuck in 
his memory. La-porte's red leather slippers lay on the floor beside the bed. 

Gilligan ran downstairs again, out and over to the garage, its interior 
whitely illuminated by the searchlight of a police car, for the door had been 
opened. ~He saw a man being carried out on a stretcher. 

"Who is it, Sergeant?” he shouted as he ran up. 

"It's Royce, one of the constables. He was tied up inside the car with his 
mouth plastered. He's still out." 

"Where's the other man?" 

"In the wagon, Inspector. Cardew's his name. We found him lying on the 
floor, trussed up the same way. But he recovered first and managed to make a 
noise." 

Gilligan turned, and walked back to the ambulance. Constable Cardew lay 
there with someone bending over him, administering first aid. 

"Can he speak?" 

"Only just, sir." 

The inspector stooped to look at the man's wet face. There was a bandage 
around his head. 

"Can you hear me, Cardew?" 

Cardew opened his eyes. "Yes, sir," he whispered. 

"What happened?" 

"I don't know. I was—sitting under the—big tree. I had —just stooped to— 
look at my watch. ... A tremendous blow caught me—back of my head... . 
Don't know-any more." 

"What time did it happen?" 

"About midnight." 

Gilligan stepped out of the ambulance as the second victim was carried 
down to be put on board. Detective Sergeant Mortimer walked behind the 


stretcher. 

"Rubber truncheon or a sandbag, Inspector," he said. "No blood on either 
one. But poor Royce is in a bad way." 

The inspector checked the time. It was nearly half past two. 

He turned on his heel and began to walk back to the house. The two men 
who had wrecked Louis Laporte's door and who had followed the inspector as 
he ran down to the garage, fell in behind. They were talking in hushed 
undertones. 

Just as Gilligan reached the porch, had his foot on the first step, he 
checked, raising his hand for silence. 

Then, the two constables heard what the Scotland Yard man had heard. 

From somewhere inside the house came a sound of stifled, ghostly 
laughter! 


"Get this door open! Jump to it!" 

Gilligan and the two Jamaican constables stood in front of the locked study 
door. It was from the study that those peals of blood-chilling laughter came, 
laughter queerly smothered and broken by intervals of gasping. 

The men were quite unable to hide their panic. Already, they knew of the 
great green eyes that haunted the garden, of the howling dogs. The story of the 
lizards on Laporte's door, although hushed up by the authorities, had become 
common knowledge amongst the native police. Now, this satanic laughter was 
almost the last straw. Superstition had them in a stranglehold. The teeth of one 
began to chatter. 

"I don't go into that room tonight, sir!" 

"Don't you?" Gilligan took a step back, drew his automatic. "I'm giving 
orders here. Open that door!" 

The inspector's voice held a warning unmistakable even to horror-ridden 
men. The pair went to work feverishly, sweat pouring off them, their eyes 
fearful. The job was crudely done, with a great splintering of woodwork, but 
soon the door was loose in its frame. Gilligan put his shoulder to it, and the 
heavy timber swung into the dark room beyond. 

Before he could turn, the two Jamaican constables were running as if for 
their lives! 

The inspector stepped forward. He knew where the switch was, just left of 
the door. He snapped up the ceiling light inside. . . . 

Louis Laporte lay on the polished floor over by his large desk. He wore 
only pajamas. His feet were bare. Surgical adhesive tape had been strapped 
over his mouth, but bursts of frenzied laughter seemed to have partly torn it 
loose. His chin was covered with blood. 

Gilligan was bending over him when Sergeant Mortimer came running in. 
The inspector turned and said, "Get water. His lips are torn, but we must have 
this plaster off." 

Mortimer wasn't gone long. But, throughout his absence, Louis Laporte 


laughed chokingly, gasped, and went on laughing. He began to lash his limbs 
about convulsively. 

When Mortimer came back and they pulled the tape away, this awful 
lavighter rose to a maniacal pitch. The man writhed, laughing, on the floor. 
They couldn't get him to his feet. Inspector Gilligan knelt beside him. 

"Mr. Laporte!" he shouted. "Mr. Laporte!" 

But Laporte ignored him. His eyes were glassy. He went on laughing until 
at last a merciful exhaustion brought unconsciousness. Then he lay still, 
breathing loudly. 

Gilligan looked up at the sergeant, whose dark face 
had blanched. "Call a doctor." * 

But as Sergeant Mortimer moved to obey, his attention strayed. He 
stiffened, staring at something beyond the desk. Now, dumbly, he pointed. 
The inspector stood up and looked where Mortimer was looking. 

The door of a steel safe, sunk in the wall, stood wide open. .. . 


Chapter Twelve 


My Lady, seated in her office, looked, as indeed she was, a capable woman 
of business. Nature had made it impossible for her to look otherwise than 
beautiful. 

Caspar, head bowed humbly, stood before her, looking, as indeed he was, a 
monument of cunning efficiency. 

"And when will Melisande be here, Caspar?" 

"Unless you require his services, My Lady, Philo is calling for her this 
afternoon." 

"I shall not use Philo today." 

"She has been living in the bungalow occupied by Constance Dasola, and 
going out only after nightfall." 

"Hiding—from me! Pretending to be unaware of my return. Here, on my 
desk, Caspar, is the mortgage on the Dasola property. You know the 
circumstances, and the clauses. I could foreclose today!" 

Caspar bowed. 

"That is so. But I would point out, My Lady, that Constance Dasola is 
certainly unaware of any connection between yourself and Sister Melisande. 
She has simply fallen under Melisande's influence. The use of the Dasola 
premises for secret interviews was intended, no doubt, to impress the ignorant, 
and to ensure privacy." 

My Lady raised her eyes for a moment. 

"You may be right, Caspar. Quite often, you are. The unfortunate affair at 
Drake's Drum seems to have blown over. You will take an early opportunity 
to settle a suitable Montana annuity upon the dead man's dependents. Its cost 
you will deduct from Ariosto's salary." 

Caspar bowed again. He made no notes. Caspar never forgot. 

My Lady took up a memo. 

"But this may spell disaster. Even if—which I doubt-it postpones the plans 
for the dam six months, or longer, the price is too high. Jamaica will be 
combed from coast to coast. A small island offers few avenues of escape. A 
Minister under the British Crown cannot be done to death by mumbo-jumbo 
like an African!" 

"My Lady speaks wisely. All the facts are not yet available. But Mr. 
Laporte died in convulsions soon after reaching the hospital to which he was 
hurried. His only words were: 'The lizards." " 

Sumuru's sensitive, slender hands became clenched convulsively. "I shall 


present to Kingston a perfect life-sized statue. It will be that of Sister 
Melisande, turned to stone!" 

Caspar waited until the delicate fingers became unlocked. 

"I hesitate to offer My Lady advice, for her wisdom is so much deeper than 
mine. But I would- venture to say that, here, we are dealing with a people 
strange to us. The tragedy at the Minister's home was made possible by the 
treachery of the man Jules Antony, a trusted servant. He it was who had 
always admitted Melisande, secretly, who had had made a duplicate key to his 
employer's bedroom door." 

A flashing glance challenged him, but he didn't raise his eyes. 

"How do you know this, Caspar?" 

His head sank lower. 

"Have I ever misinformed My Lady? What was gained by the frightful 
ordeal to which Mr. Laporte was subjected I have yet to learn. Nor do I know 
by whom the outrage was carried out." 

"By whom but Melisande!" 

"Not unassisted, My Lady. She has certain followers. It was one of those 
who attempted to kill Mr. Harkness." 

"You mean that that affair was not an accident?" 

"Such is my belief, My Lady. It is shared by Inspector Gilligan, who has 
given the man concerned a long interrogation. Inspector Gilligan may prove 
dangerous. Without being brilliant, he is intuitive, and thorough." 

There was a silent interval, and then, '-Are you suggesting, Caspar," My 
Lady spoke softly, "that Sister Melisande, misguidedly, has been acting 
throughout in what she believed to be my interests?" 

"In a certain sense. But—" 

Sumuru gestured and stood up slowly. 

"But, she has been attempting to prove to me that her crude methods can 
succeed where my more subtle plans fail? Is that your meaning, Caspar?" 

"My brain is an open book to My Lady." 

"She is, then, a renegade. She deserves the fate of one.” 

Caspar's smile remained placid. 

"Who am I to dispute it, My Lady? But, if nothing occurs to prevent the 
celebration of the annual fire ceremony, there may be a better way." 

My Lady sank down again into her chair. Her eyes regarded Caspar fixedly, 
and, as if aware of that hypnotic gaze, he raised his own and met it, for a 
moment. 

"There are times, Caspar," the golden voice was like a harp softly played, 
"when you stimulate me. I am dining at King's House tomorrow night. I may 
learn a few relevant facts from His Excellency, or from one of the other 
guests... ." 


It was not long after this conversation took place in Casa Montana that 
Lance Harkness snapped out of the state of semicoma in which he had lain so 


long, and saw the world of reality through rational eyes. 

He half sat up, and the sound of movement brought a capable-looking 
Jamaican nurse into the room. 

"Hullo!" Lance greeted her. "Where's Derry? She was here a minute ago." 

"Please lie down, Mr. Harkness. You have an injured rib." 

"Have I?" He stirred experimentally, frowned. "Yes. Feels like it." 

He lay down. The nurse put a cool hand on his pulse. 

"TIl get you a drink. You're nearly quite well again." 

"But where's Derry?" 

"You mean Miss Kenealy? She was here last night. You have been fast 
asleep since then." 

Lance's expression became bewildered. 

"What happened to me? I can't remember a thing." 

"You mean—" the nurse spoke anxiously, "from the time of the crash?" 

There was a moment's hesitation. The patient's recollection of the girl's 
name seemed hopeful, but was his memory affected? 

"On the Hallway Tree Road, coming from Derry's. Nurse!" Lance grasped 
the cool hand. "I never knew what hit me! What was it?" 

The nurse sighed in relief and smiled. 

"It was a cartload of furniture. And it didn't hit you. It was you who hit the 
cart." 

"Anybody killed?” 

As she went through the doorway, the nurse turned. "Nobody but you— 
nearly." 

When she came back, carrying a cold, orange-flavored drink, Lance began 
to bombard her with questions. How long had he been there? Who had come 
to see him? Had he talked a lot of nonsense? When could he leave? 

"Dr. Crosby will be here in a moment You must ask the doctor." 

In fact, the bespectacled young doctor came in at that moment. He was 
anxious to make the better acquaintance of a man so sought after by beautiful 
women. 

"Hullo, Mr. Harkness! Glad to see you yourself again." He glanced at the 
nurse. "Pulse?" 

"Normal, Doctor." 

"Hm. Fine constitution. You might bring in the basket of fruit, Nurse." 

The nurse went out as Dr. Crosby sat down beside Lance's bed, shaking a 
thermometer. 

"Just want to take your temperature." 

Lance had the thermometer in his mouth when the nurse returned carrying a 
huge basket of luscious fruit. Lance's eyes rolled toward it. 

"From Madame Saint Sabre," Dr. Crosby explained. "She was here on 
Monday. Inquires by phone every day." He removed the thermometer. "Hm. 
Nearly normal, too. Miss Kenealy visits twice daily,” he added. 

Lance felt a sense of bewilderment stealing over him again. "Madame Saint 


Sabre? For the love of Mike, how long have I been here?" 

"This is the fourth day, Mr. Harkness. Lucky escape, I assure you. As a 
matter of fact, you have a visitor waiting now." 

"Derry?" 

"No—unless you mean Chief Inspector Gilligan." 

"Inspector Gilligan? Well, it's very kind of him. But what on earth—" 

"Do you really feel well enough to see him?" 

"Sure I do! I don't know what I've been fed on, but I also feel hungry 
enough to eat a large steak." 

"Wonderful! You have made a splendid recovery. I'll give instructions 
about your lunch, Mr. Harkness. And now, I'll leave you to your visitor. Make 
the interview short. Take it easy—and don't sit up." 

He went out, followed by the nurse. A moment later, Gilligan was shown 
in, and the door closed behind him. The inspector's face looked drawn, almost 
haggard. But he managed to smile. 

"Glad you're better, Mr. Harkness. May I sit down?" 

"You bet you may. Make yourself at home. Have some fruit." 

Now, fruit was a weakness of the inspector's, and he got little enough of it 
in England. With an apologetic grin, he accepted Lance's invitation. 

"Been anxious for a talk," he started. "Queer “things happening. Not 
satisfied. Mustn't tire you, but worried, for everybody's sake. Don't want to 
seem personal, Mr. Harkness, but it's my business. This Madame Saint Sabre, 
now. Never met her, but should be glad to know where she fits in. Old 
friend?" 

Lance found that he had some difficulty in collecting his wits. His brain 
seemed to be sluggish. But, at last, the facts began to crystallize. 

"Has this inquiry anything to do with the Drake's Drum affair?" he asked. 
"Am I still suspected of poisoning the waiter?" 

"No poison found, Mr. Harkness." The inspector, who had discovered 
cutlery and a plate on the bedside table, was busy with a choice star apple. 
"Verdict, death from natural causes. But I looked up Dolores d'Eze in the Port 
Royal passenger list. Just professional routine. Name of Saint Sabre there, too. 
So when I heard Madame Saint Sabre had called here, I wondered if you 
could tell me if there is any connection between these two women?" 

"Yes," Lance admitted. "Dolores was Madame Saint Sabre's secretary." 

"Oh." Gilligan laid his knife down. "Didn't mention that to Sergeant 
Mortimer." 

"No. I was being cagey. I wanted to be rid of the whole business." 

"Can't blame you. Could you describe Madame Saint Sabre?" 

Lance asked himself, could I describe her? 

"It would be hard," he told the inspector. "Except that she's easily the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen." 

"More beautiful than Miss Kenealy?" 

Lance hesitated a moment. "I'm crazy about Derry, and of course she's 


lovely, too. But Madame Saint Sabre is just unique. She's more like a 
goddess.” 

"And her age?" 

Lance wrinkled his forehead, saying, "I couldn't even guess. She might be 
as young as Derry or as old as her grandmother!" 

"Blonde?" 

"Well—very blonde complexion. Wonderful. Like white satin. I'm not 
certain about her hair." 

"Blue eyes? Brown?" 

"No. They're not blue and they're not brown. She has remarkably long, thick 
lashes, which she has a trick of keeping lowered." 

"Tall?" 

"I should guess around medium. But, oh boy, what a figure I" 

"Foreign accent?" 

"Not that I can remember." 

"Any outstanding characteristic you can remember?" 

"Yes. Her voice. Her voice reminds me of a golden bell, although I never 
heard one." 

Inspector Gilligan nodded and gathered a few ripe blackberries from the 
basket. 

"Seem to have crossed with some queer people. Your brunette friend, 
Dolores, never claimed her mink stole. Must be valuable. Myrtle Bank tells 
me another fellow passenger, Dexter, behaved strangely, then went away and 
left his stick with you.” 

The door opened and Dr. Crosby came in. 

"Sorry to chase you out, Inspector. But I must take a look at the injured rib 
and so forth. Can't allow the patient too much excitement. .. ." 

Inspector Gilligan drove out to the house of Louis La-porte.-A constable 
was on duty outside and another opened the door. Gilligan walked into the 
study. 

Derry sat working at the big desk. 

"Through yet?" the inspector asked. 

She glanced up. She looked pale and frightened, but she tried to smile. 

"Not quite. But I will be, in another ten minutes." 

"Anything else important missing, so far?" 

"Nothing which I know to have been in the safe, Inspector." 

Gilligan began to fill his pipe, watching Derry as she stooped over her work 
again. 

"Sorry to detain you, Miss Kenealy. Somebody's anxious to see you." 

She looked up quickly, the last trace of natural color fading from her 
cheeks. "Lance! He's not—" 

"Far from it. Be out in a few days." 

Derry's color returned like a red tide. Her eyes filled with tears. 

"Thanks for that news!" 


"Glad to give it. Sitting up and asking for steak—and for you." 

The inspector lighted his pipe, went out, and made a thoughtful tour of the 
house. Every possible spot had been powdered for fingerprints. But, apart 
from some which occurred frequently, and which he believed to be those of 
the missing Jules, this line of inquiry hadn't led anywhere—with a single 
curious and disturbing exception. 

Of one thing he was certain. The cold-blooded murder of Louis Laporte had 
been an inside job. Gilligan always avoided jumping to conclusions, but it was 
hard to put a finger on anybody other than Jules. The desertion of the 
chauffeur on the night of the tragedy was not, in itself, any more suspicious 
than that of the cook. Native staffs often left without warning, in this way. But 
no one else had access to the house keys. 

In any case, if innocent, he would come forward without delay, if only to 
clear himself. A paragraph had appeared in the Gleaner stating that his 
evidence and that of Martha Winningham, the cook, might be of assistance to 
the police. It was known that Martha had a sister living in Spanish Town, but 
so far Martha hadn't turned up there. No one seemed to know much about 
Jules. 

The inspector strolled back into the study. He sat on the edge of the big 
desk, smoking and looking at Derry. 

"I'm through," she said, glancing up. "Nothing more." 

"Good." He nodded. "Now, Miss Kenealy, we haven't gone thoroughly into 
this before. But I felt from the start you had suspicions. There was someone 
you thought was mixed up in the lizard business. Right?" 

Derry stared down at the desk. "Yes. But I didn't want to say anything. I had 
no real evidence." 

"Who was it?" 

"Well—" Derry hesitated nervously, "I had to call back here, late one 
evening, for something I had left in Mr. Laporte's study. Mr. Laporte was 
dining out. As I came in sight of the door, I thought I saw it closing and I had 
an impression that someone had just gone in. But there weren't lights in the 
porch or the lobby, and I might have been mistaken. I waited a minute and 
then rang. When Jules came I asked him about the visitor." 

"What did he say?" 

"He looked completely puzzled. He assured me that the door hadn't been 
opened since Mr. Laporte went out. I might have forgotten all about it, but the 
next morning another lizard was found on. the door!" 

"Hm. Should have reported the matter." 

"But how could I? It might have been just an illusion of light and shadow. 
How could I throw suspicion on somebody for such a silly reason? Jules was 
always thoughtful, and respectful. I had no cause to distrust him." 

"Nor, apparently, had Mr. Laporte," Gilligan commented drily. "Brings us 
to anodier obscure point, Miss Kenealy, that I had hoped you'd make clear to 


me. 


From the neatly arranged items on the desk, representing the contents of the 
safe, he took up a long, enameled tin cylinder. 

"I know what you're going to say." Derry whispered. 

The inspector looked down at her. 

"If that's so, why wait for me to say it? This black tube, you told me, held 
the master plans of the dam and the only blueprints. Mr. Laporte was a 
professional engineer. The plans were his own. It was these plans that 
someone tried to frighten him into giving up. Night of his murder they were 
stolen. Nothing else missing." 

Suddenly, Derry broke down. Dropping her face into her lifted hands, she 
began to cry. 

"He was always so good to me!" she sobbed. "I thought I was acting in his 
interests. Instead of diat, I think. I caused his death. .. ." 

Inspector Gilligan was a patient man and a kindly one. He waited. Derry 
went on in a broken voice: 

"It was when he was killed that my nerve failed. I didn't dare tell you! I 
knew you would think—" 

"What else could I think?" the inspector asked. "This cylinder is covered in 
fingerprints. Yours. The plans, to recover which murder was done, are 
missing. All 1 want to know is where are they?" 

"I have them. They are in my room at the hotel." 


Chapter Thirteen 


Marie Glade lay curled up on the sofa in the living room which she shared 
with Deny. Cast in a heavier mould than her friend, Marie, all the same, 
would have been recognized by any Hollywood director as a beauty. A 
brilliant redhead, she had neither the pallor nor the even less desirable boiled 
shrimp complexion sometimes associated with such coloring. Her fresh 
creamy skin was not the least of her attractions. 

She had just put a phone call through, and her eyes shone with repressed 
excitement. Her ankles were interlocked tensely, and her hand held the 
instrument in a tight grip until a singsong voice came over the wires. 

"Sister Marie here." She spoke eagerly. "To report to. Our Lady. It is 
urgent." "I will inform her." 

An interval during which Marie seemed to suspend breathing. Then, the 
golden voice said, "What have you to tell me, child, that is so urgent?" 

"My Lady," Marie's tones were unsteady, "it is something I have found that 
I thought you must know." "Does it concern our little novice, Deirdre?" "Yes, 
My Ladyl It is something that she must have hidden in an old portfolio of my 
sketches, one I rarely open. I have only just returned, as My Lady knows, and 
so I don't know when it was done." "But what is it, Marie?" 

"It is a plan, My Lady. I discovered it, quite by accident, a few minutes ago, 
and at first didn't realize what it was. But when I did, I ventured to call you. It 
is Mr. Laporte's plan for the great dam! There are blueprints, too. I feel 
miserably mean to Derry, but I know I must do my duty—" 

"Be silent, child. I have to think. You are sure of what you tell me?" 

"Quite sure, My Lady." 

There were long moments of suspense, and then the logical voice went on. 
"Marie, there is not a moment to spare. Have you paper and pencil nearby?” 

"Yes, My Lady." 

"Write what I am going to dictate. When it is written and you havp read it 
back to me, I will give you further instructions. But, above all, we must hurry. 


Inspector Gilligan reached for a large ash tray and began to knock out his 
pipe. He didn't move from his place on-the edge of the desk. Derry glanced 
up, her face pale. 

"You are thinking that I had something to do with— his death?" she 
whispered. 


The inspector gave her a sideways look. 

"Said so yourself a minute ago." 

"But I didn't mean it in that way. You know I didn't." Her hands closed and 
opened nervously. "I was quite in his confidence. I knew about the voice in 
the night and what it said. I could see that someone—someone unscrupulous 
arid dangerous—meant to get hold of Mr. Laporte's plans, to stop the building 
of the dam." 

"No idea of this person's identity?" 

"I swear to you, Inspector, not the slightest. What I didn't see was that 
anyone would dare to kill him. I didn't entirely trust Jules, and I knew Martha 
might leave almost any night. She was simply terrified. I thought there'd be a 
burglary. And after the sixth lizard was found on Mr. Laporte's door I made 
up my mind to anticipate things." 

Derry was recovering her poise. She spoke firmly. Gilligan began to believe 
that this was the truth. But he waited... . 

"Mr. Laporte never looked at his plans. I knew he wouldn't until the next 
council meeting. And so, one morning, while he had the safe open and was 
out of the study for a while, I opened the cylinder, emptied it and put the 
cylinder back." 

"What did you do with the plans? Must be pretty bulky." 

"They are. I got in rather a panic. Then I remembered that I had brought a 
week-end suitcase—" Derry paused, flushed, grew pale again, but went on: "It 
was Saturday, and I was going away until Monday. I slipped out and crushed 
the plans in on top of my dress." 

"I see," Inspector Gilligan put his empty pipe in his pocket. "Saturday. That 
would be the day you heard of Mr. Harkness' accident?” 

"Yes." 

"Possibly," the inspector suggested blandly, "you were going to meet him?" 

"He was to have met me at the office. When I got there and he didn't come, 
I called Una." 

"Must have been a shock. But let's get this clear. You had the plans in your 
suitcase. Rushed to the hospital. Mr. Harkness still unconscious. What did you 
do next?" 

"I went home. Marie—Marie Glade, my friend—was away. I was so 
wretched that I had quite forgotten the plans until I began to unpack my bag. 
When I found them I didn't know what to do with them." 

"What had you intended to do with them?" 

"Just hide them until they were missed by Mr. Laporte, and then tell him 
what I had done and why." 

"And what did you do?" 

"I flattened them out—they were all curled up—and put them in an old 
portfolio of some of Marie's early sketches which she had stored away." 

"Where are they now?" 

"In the portfolio." 


Inspector Gilligan took out his pipe again, felt the hot bowl, and put the 
pipe back in his pocket. He lighted a cigarette. Derry watched him. He didn't 
look at her. 

"Crazy proceeding," he commented, "but possible, so far. Tell me, Miss 
Kenealy, why did you say you caused Mr. Laporte's death?" 

Derry stood up, faced him across the big desk. 

"Can't you see? Or are you afraid to face it, Inspector? They tortured him! 
He was forced to give up his keys, to tell them the combination of the safe. 
When they opened it and found the cylinder empty, they killed him. That's 
why I said I caused his death." 

Gilligan looked at her then, challenged the blue eyes and found truth, 
remorse, despair, in them. 

"Sit down, my dear." He spoke quietly. "Nobody's questioning your 
statement. Have a cigarette. My car's outside. Sooner we pick up those plans 
the better." 

Knowing that her desperate urge to rush to Lance must be curbed until 
Inspector Gilligan saw fit to give the word, Derry was glad when she found 
herself beside the inspector in the car reserved for his use. As befitted a 
former member of the Flying Squad, he was a fast but careful driver. 

"I'm expecting my friend, Marie, back today," she told him, in an attempt to 
make conversation with the taciturn police officer. "I hope she's there when 
we arrive. You would like her. She's very pretty, but very clever, too." 

"Unusual," Gilligan commented. 

"Most men think that. But most men are strong. They accept a clever and 
handsome statesman, or soldier, or artist, but they take it for granted that 
every pretty woman is a fool." 

"Save them a lot of trouble if they were right." 

This remark, the point of which didn't quite register with Derry, 
nevertheless gave her something to think about. When, at last, its possible 
meaning dawned upon her, she glanced aside at the inspector. His gaze was 
fixed on the road ahead. 

"You don't quite believe in me, do you, Inspector Gilligan?" 

He didn't look aside. His attention was concentrated on a ricketty cart, piled 
high with a big load of some green produce and drawn by two tiny donkeys. 
He had passed it, giving the outfit a wide berth. 

"Don't have to believe in anybody," he assured her. "Officially, my job is 
simple. Just have to find out." 

"Well, you must have found out I had nothing to do with the death of Mr. 
Laporte?" 

"Yes. Found that out. You weren't there, for one thing." 

"Did you need to know that, to be sure?" 

"Officially, yes. In a murder case, everybody's a suspect until proved 
innocent. If somebody's murdered at Number Ten Downing Street while the 
Prime Minister is at home, have to include the Prime Minister among the 


suspects until he clears himself." 

This uncompromising attitude didn't seem to encourage further 
conversation, and Derry remained silent for a long time, watching familiar 
landmarks flash by as the car sped nearer and nearer to the small hotel in 
which she had lived since her mother's return to England. 

How she longed to go to Lance! 

The inspector drove around to the front entrance and they got out. 

"I don't see the car," Derry said. "Generally we leave it over there in case 
one of us wants it." 

Gilligan followed her in, across a flower-bordered, palm-studded courtyard, 
and stood by while she opened the door of a small suite. There were dazzling 
butterflies cruising amongst the flowers, and a hummingbird hovered over the 
blooms of a climbing vine. 

As they walked into the living room, decorated with a number of colorful 
but incomprehensible paintings, Derry stood still for a moment and then 
darted across to a telephone on a table at one end of a cushioned divan. A 
white envelope was propped against the black instrument. 

On the envelope was written "Derry," in large, untidy writing. 

Derry opened it and took out a note scribbled in the same hand. It read: 
"Derry, dear, I've had to rush off again and take the car. I feel as mean as hell! 
But a really big thing has come along. I mean BIG!!I I can't afford to miss it. 
I've scooped up every drawing I possess and simply dashed! I will call you 
directly I get there, and explain. All love. M." 

Dropping the note on the table, Derry crossed the room in a queer, 
automatic way, and opened the door of a deep closet. 

She took one look inside, then turned and faced Inspector Gilligan, who 
stood watching. 

"Marie has been in and gone again. She has taken all her sketches— 
including the portfolio with the plans!" 


Lance, propped up in bed, two hours later, stared in amazement at Derry, 
who sat beside him. 

"But why haven't you told me all this before?" he wanted to know. "It's a 
frightful business. Gilligan never spilled a word of it, either." 

"Even now, Lance, it hasn't been released to the newspapers. Only the 
announcement of Mr. Laporte's death. I don't think it can be hushed up 
forever, though. You can see what's worrying me about it all?" 

"The murder of Mr. Laporte, and the crazy idea of Gilligan's that you had 
something to do with snatching the plans. The man's raving mad!" 

"No. It's not that at all. It's this place called Red Gap, which Father explored 
last year, that lies behind everything. And you are going to Red Gap!" 

Lance was just about to speak. He didn't. He was remembering Inspector 
Gilligan's words: "Somebody doesn't want you to explore Red Gap.” 

It was clear that somebody (but of course it might be somebody else) didn't 


want the Laporte dam to be built. Lance had good reason to believe that an 
attempt had been made to poison him at Drake's Drum. The crash on the road 
might have been a frame-up, too. "Somebody" had murdered Louis Laporte— 
according to Derry, by torture. It was a grim prospect! 

"I see what you mean, darling," he admitted thoughtfully. "But the big brass 
was in just before you came. I have run up a whale of an expense bill for Unal 
And they're anxious for me to start at the first moment I can move on both 
legs." 

"You daren't go, Lance. You mustn't go!" 

"What's this? Do you think I'm made of cottage cheese?" 

Derry bit her lip. "But surely you can see that if these people, whoever they 
are, will take such big chances here in Kingston, you have no hope at all once 
you're out in the mountains!" 

"I won't go alone, darling. There'll be quite a party." 

Lance sounded confident, but he really wasn't. He felt again the shadow of 
some menace hard to define. He found it difficult to think, at the moment, but 
he tried to reconsider the extraordinary behavior of Dolores. 

"There's another thing bothering me, Lance," Derry said suddenly. 

"What's that?" 

"Dr. Crosby told me that someone called Madame Saint Sabre called to see 
you. Who is she, Lance?" 

Lance started. In his present state of mind, fact and phantasy seemed to be 
oddly mixed up. Of course! That lovely enigma had called. The huge basket 
of fruit was evidence of her visit. And if Dolores really had been concerned in 
an attempt on his life, and Mme Saint Sabre knew, surely she wouldn't have 
publicly drawn attention to their association? 

"I don't know who she is, Derry. We came over on the same ship, but I only 
met "her once. She seems to be a person of importance in Jamaica. I believe 
she's very wealthy." 

"And very generous, apparently! ACCOI"ding to Dr. Crosby, she is also very 
beautiful." 

"Yes, she's a good looker." 

"Does she live in Kingston?” 

"I don't know where she lives." 

He succeeded in repressing an impulse to add that Dolores was Madame's 
secretary. Dolores formed a topic he preferred to avoid with Derry. Even now, 
he didn't like the way she was watching him. 

"You can't have had a dull moment on that ship, Lance,” she said. "But it 
seems strange that neither of your girl friends left you her address." 

Lance laughed, but it hurt his chest. 

"I'm not allowed to stretch my arms," he informed her, "or I'd put a 
stranglehold on you! I repeat—I don't know where Madame Saint Sabre lives. 
But it should be easy enough to find out. Maybe Dr. Crosby could tell you." 

The nurse came in at that moment. 


"Sorry to disturb you, but you have already overstayed the time allowed by 
the Doctor, Miss Kenealy. Mr. Hark-ness has made a splendid recovery, but 
he mustn't be overtired yet... ." 


Chapter Fourteen 


My Lady wore one of her indoor Eastern dresses. It was of fine gold tissue, 
so that at every slightest movement the curves of her lithe body gleamed like 
silver through a golden mist. One white arm rested on the glossy back of Siva, 
one of the black pumas, as My Lady reclined languidly on the mink-covered 
divan. Kali, Siva's mate, lay at her feet. 

Caspar, head bowed, stood waiting, and smiling. 

"Send her to me, Caspar." 

Caspar bowed and walked to the distant door of the room, past the black 
marble lily pool, on along the black floor gleaming under the light of silver 
lamps. 

Once only, his monotonous voice came echoing: "Sister Melisande. .. ." 

Less than a minute had passed when the puma upon whose sleek body My 
Lady rested quivered, stirred, turned a head with flattened ears toward the 
door, and snarled fiercely. His mate, rising from the rug on which she lay, 
assumed a crouching attitude, and, also facing the door, repeated the snarl, 
exposing the tips of her fangs. 

The door opened, and Melisande came in. 

She wore a white linen frock, white sandals. But the simplicity of her dress 
could not conceal her almost regal beauty. With dignity, grace, but humbly 
lowered head, she crossed the long room and dropped to her knees. She 
ignored the pumas. 

She knelt so close to Kali that the great beast drew back, fangs bared to the 
gums, seeming about to spring. Her mate would have joined her but for My 
Lady's restraining arm. 

"Siva. Kali!" The golden voice acted magically. The animals dropped into 
their first poses, became passive. 

"My Lady!" 

My Lady looked clown at Melisande under lowered lashes. 

"I am glad to see you here, Melisande. Your long absence made me 
unhappy. Caspar tells me that my instructions failed to reach you.” 

"That is not true, Madonna. I waited in the hope of accomplishing 
something that would—" she hesitated, "be an acceptable offering to My Lady 
when she returned." 

"Speak in French, Melisande, if you are at greater ease with that language." 

Melisande bowed her dark head and continued in French. 

"I thank you, Madonna. It is true that I think in French." 


"I recall that you came from Haiti to Jamaica. Your -father's family was 
noble?" 

"It was, Madonna." 

"But—refresh your memory, Melisande—your African ancestor?" 

Melisande raised the proud head; her green eyes glowed as she said, "Was 
of the blood of kings, Madonna." 

Sumuru met the glance. The green eyes were lowered. 

"Pride of race, Melisande, is a foolish vanity. Yet, for that alone, men, and 
women, too, have died bravely. I accepted you as a member of the Order in 
Jamaica because you were beautiful, cultured, and of good ancestry. I was not 
so well informed concerning your peculiar studies. Is your interest in magical 
practices hereditary, or acquired?" 

Melisande, her long, slender hands resting on her knees, looked steadily at 
the mink rug upon which she knelt. 

"The old wisdom was handed down to me, Madonna. I perfected it by 
study. In this way I acquired power over those of African origin." 

"Power, Melisande? For what purpose? To supplant ugliness with beauty— 
the object of our Order? Or for some other reason?" 

"Until I came under My Lady's notice, I think it was to gain knowledge." 

Silence fell, broken only by the silvery tinkle of the fountain. .. . 

"This knowledge, Melisande, earned you quite a reputation in Haiti, which 
followed you to Jamaica?" 

"Yes, Madonna." 

"And when you joined our Order, you did so, tell me, to place your 
knowledge at our disposal or to add to it by what I had to teach you?" 

"All I know, and all I have, is yours, Madonna.” 

"That is in accordance with the rules of the Order, Melisande. It is dealt 
with in Chapter Twelve of "Tears of Our Lady.’ " 

"I know every line of the book, Madonna, from cover to cover." 

"Your capacity for study always impressed me. In fact, it was this which led 
me to appoint you to take charge here during my absence. I fear you may have 
misunderstood your duties. The death of the man, Wills, was a mistake. If 
Caspar had not been present at the time, and managed to secure the man's 
paramour, Lucille, it might have proved disastrous." 

Melisande knelt motionless as a beautiful statue. 

"I hoped it would inspire fear in any who were weak enough to forget their 
vows." 

"The man did not belong to us. It was a mistake. In addition to African 
sorcery, you should study diplomacy —a subject even more subtle than 
magic. Unless my wishes are carried out in the spirit, as well as in the letter, 
we have no future here. You are listening, Melisande?" 

"I have memorized every word My Lady has spoken." 

Melisande's deep tones did not lack music, yet they sounded almost harsh in 
contrast with the haunting beauty of that other voice. 


"We come, now, to recent events. What was this 'acceptable offering’ that 
you planned to lay at my feet, Melisande?" 

Melisande didn't raise her head. 

"Madonna was disturbed about the pending development of Red Gap. I 
hoped I should be carrying out her wishes in preventing it." 

"And by trying to intimidate a minister under the British crown by the use 
of a voodoo device? I tell you, girl, we shall be hounded out of the island." 
My Lady's voice had sunk to a menacing whisper, like a dying chord on 
distant violins. 

"Forgive me, Madonna." 

"When your plan failed, you resorted to barbarous torture. I am familiar 
with the lizard device but I should never authorize its use upon an innocent 
man. He was forced to speak, of course, and the safe containing the plans was 
opened. Where are these plans?" 

Melisande sank slowly forward until her brow almost touched the mink rug. 

"He had tricked me, Madonna. . . . They were not there." 

Another silence fell between them, an ominous silence in which the tinkling 
of the fountain sounded like mocking laughter. 

"Who assisted you?" My Lady asked. "The man Jules?" 

"No, Madonna. When Jules had dropped the keys from’ the window of his 
room, he ran away, as he had planned to do, at the same time as Martha 
Winningham. Mokombo and his boy were with me." 

"Who is Mokombo? A witch doctor, a voodoo papaloi?" 

"Yes, Madonna. The boy is his grandson, James. He is strong, and silent." 

"He dealt with the police guards, no doubt?" 

"Yes, Madonna. He crept up to them, one at a time, and waited until he 
could deliver a blow with the side ot his hand on the base of the skull. 
Mokombo taught him this. It rarely fails." 

My Lady's eyes opened widely for a moment. They blazed strangely, to be 
veiled almost at once by the curtain of her long lashes. 

"It is Mokombo who provides the lizards—and the other essentials?" 

"Yes, Madonna." 

"Where does this man live? What does he do?" 

"He lives in the hills beyond Constant Spring. He has a little shop in 
Kingston, where he sells herbs." 

"And other things, I assume. Was he concerned in the attempt to kill Mr. 
Harkness that night on the Halfway Tree Road?" 

"Yes, Madonna. He had traced him and arranged for signals from point-to- 
point when he left. James' duty was to back the cart out into the path of the 
car." 

"Why did you permit it, Melisande? This man's death would profit us 
nothing." 

"I had information, Madonna, that an earlier attempt —which could only 
have been by your orders—had failed at Drake's Drum." 


My Lady sat upright, inhaled deeply, so that the points of her firm breasts 
gleamed like coral beads through the golden cloud of her dress. She looked 
down fixedly at the prostrate figure. 

"You puzzle me, Melisande. Return to your room. I shall talk to you again, 
later... .” 

Dusk swept over Kingston. A powerfully built colored man, who had a 
peculiarly evil cast of features, led a donkey harnessed to a native cart out of a 
yard used as a stable and around to the front of the building. The lower floor 
was occupied by a joiner, and roughly paved steps led up from the street and 
over to the joiner's shuttered shop to another door above. The man went up 
and knocked on this door. 

There was some delay before it was opened by a grotesque old African 
figure, stooped, wizened, his shrunken face circled by a fringe of fuzzy white 
beard. He held the door with a hand like a black claw, his small, supernor- 
mally bright eyes peering out into the dark. 

"Oh," he spoke in a strange, whistling voice, "It is you, James. I think it is 
the cursed police again." 

James stepped inside, and closed the door behind him. 

It was true that since the crash on the Halfway Tree Road, Sergeant 
Mortimer had paid a number of visits to the shop of Mokombo for the purpose 
of interviewing his burly "boy." The sergeant shared Inspector Gilligan's 
doubts concerning the accident, although Mokombo, who had owned the cart 
and the mule concerned, had put in a claim for their loss. 

Mokombo was a known rogue, but a cunning one. He was hated, but feared, 
by every member of the police force. Many times his shop had been searched 
for marijuana, *Hvhich he was known to sell, but none was ever found. 

His association with crimes even blacker than dope dealing was strongly 
suspected. But those who might have given evidence against the old witch 
doctor refused to do so. His fearsome reputation silenced their tongues. 

An oil lamp with a cracked glass shade alone lighted the shop, to which 
little daylight ever penetrated, for the dirty shutters were always closed. The 
place was incredibly stuffy and hot, the air filled with evil smells, and now, as 
Mokombo returned to his seat on a low stool, the remaining space seemed to 
be entirely taken up by the figure of James. 

On a sort of counter, and on roughly made shelves around shadowy and 
grimy walls, were mysterious bottles and packages containing a variety of 
dried leaves and herbs. There were bundles of feathers, animals’ teeth, and 
balls of clay. The bleached skull of a cat shone eerily in light reflected from 
the cracked lamp shade; and in an old glass jam jar the small brilliant body of 
a coral snake (most deadly of all Caribbean reptiles) hung preserved in spirit. 

James looked down at his aged relative, without love. 

"We working again tonight." He had a hoarse, aggressive voice. "Bring 
lizards." 

Mokombo's glittering eyes were raised. 


"Who say so?" 

"Mamma Melisande." James smiled, but his smile resembled a snarl. "You 
ready to go, Papa Mokombo?" 

"Where to?" 

"Home. She call for us. Must be all ready by ten o'clock." 

"Who is it?" 

"Mamma Melisande don't say." 

Somewhere out in the growing darkness a cock began to crow. It crowed 
once, and was silent again. 

Mokombo, crouched on his stool, seemed to shrivel up. 

"You hear him? You hear him?" His voice was a quavering whistle. "If we 
go tonight one of us die!" 

James laughed, harshly but not very gaily. Putting his hand into the pocket 
of his dirty linen jacket, he pulled out a bunch of pound notes and crackled 
them under old Mokombo's nose. 

"The same again when we are finish!" 

Mokombo, still moaning, looked up. Snatching the money from James's 
hand, he began to count it... . 


Chapter Fifteen 


The moment Inspector Gilligan stepped into the office of the Assistant 
Colonial Secretary, he felt a chill in the air. 

"Sit down, Inspector," Mr. Harringay greeted, lighting his pipe. "I know 
you're a pipe smoker, too. Try a filj of this." 

"Thank you, sir." 

Gijligan began to charge his own brier from Mr. Harringay's pouch. 

"This is a black business, Inspector. No blame rests on you—none 
whatever. But the plain fact remains that poor Laporte was most foully 
murdered, that you failed to save him. In short, we have to face the existence 
of a murder gang whose line of operation indicates native “origin. We have 
troubles enough, without finding ourselves up against an outbreak of 
something like thuggee." 

"Quite agree, sir." 

Gilligan returned the pouch and lighted his pipe. 

"I have your report here, and that of the doctors. All agree that Laporte was 
surprised in the night, quickly overpowered, and carried downstairs to his 
study. These people had keys of the house. The disappearance of Jules Antony 
suggests by whom they were provided. Sergeant Mortimer traced the cook, 
and I believe, you have interviewed her." 

"This morning, sir. Hers is a case of pure panic. Had made up her mind to 
go. Had arranged to wait for Jules, who was leaving, too. Mr. Laporte retired 
early, about half past ten. Jules locked up as usual, so she says, and took the 
keys to his own room, as was customary. Was already packed, and they left 
together by the kitchen entrance, which has a Yale lock and closes 
automatically. They took a late bus to Spanish Town and parted at the bus 
stop. Mrs. Winningham didn't want to wake her sister, so spent the night with 
a friend." 

"Hm. If this is true it washes out Jules as an active party to the murder, but 
not as accessory before the fact." 

"Quite so, sir. But Jules has completely disappeared.” 

"Foolish, on his part, if the fellow happens to be innocent." 

Inspector Gilligan sighed. He was thinking, with regret, of the great 
machine called Scotland Yard, and of its far from perfect counterpart here. 

"I'd give a lot, sir," he declared grimly, "to know what happened that night 
—and what really killed Mr. La-porte." 

"So would I!" Harringay banged his hand on the desk. "To think that they 


tortured him! Not a doubt about it, though. Yet, there wasn't a mark on his 
body to give a clue to the method used. Death, I believe, was from pure 
exhaustion." 

"His wrists and ankles had been tied, sir. Some soft binding was used. They 
got the safe open. But the plans were missing." 

"So you state in your report, Inspector. Miss Kenealy's explanation is 
feasible. Don't you agree?" 

"Well, sir, it's feasible, but outcome disappointing. Have inquiries in hand 
all over the island for this girl Marie Glade. I'm sure it wasn't a put-up job 
between them." 

"No. I knew the late Dr. Kenealy slightly. I should never dream of 
suspecting his daughter, I confess. We must get hold of Laporte's plans, 
although I admit I don't see what use they would be to anybody else." 

"Nor do I, sir," Gilligan admitted sadly. "In fact, I never handled such a 
crazy case. I believe—see my report —that two separate attempts have been 
made on the life of Mr. Lance Harkness, who acts for the Una Bauxite 
Company. Although no trace of poison was found, feel sure the incident at 
Drake's Drum never properly explained. Why did the girl, Dolores d'Eze, run 
away? Myrtle Bank's management still holds her mink stole worth about 
seven hundred pounds!" 

"Queer, certainly." 

"Then, this man, James, whose cart came out in front of Harkness’ car. His 
story just doesn't hold water, sir. He's a shady character, lives somewhere in 
the hills with his uncle, or grandfather, whatever he is, who's an old scoundrel 
called Mokombo." 

"Old scoundrel is right, Inspector. Mokombo is a plague spot in the 
community. You would be surprised if you knew the extent of his influence 
among the colored people. Any padre, Anglican or Roman Catholic, will tell 
you that the bad old gods of Africa still have a tremendous grip in the 
Caribbean." 

They smoked their pipes in silence for a while. Gilli-gan's mind took a step 
back. 

"This girl, Dolores d'Eze," he said, "is the secretary of a Madame Saint 
Sabre—and Madame Saint Sabre called at the hospital. So Dolores may still 
be in Jamaica." 

"Really?" Harringay took his pipe from between his teeth and stared at the 
inspector. "Madame Saint Sabre? She dined at King's House only a few nights 
ago! She inherited one of the richest estates in the island—Casa Montana. 
What her relationship may be to the late Henrique Montana I don't know. But 
I gather he was a terrific old rip. She rarely comes here. I haven't met her. But 
I'm told she's a streamlined beauty." 

"So I have been told, sir. Isn't it rather odd that her secretary should run out 
of the hotel and leave a seven-hundred-pound mink behind?" 

Harringay went on staring for several seconds more. Then, he replaced his 


pipe between his teeth. 

"Very odd," he agreed. "For if the girl is still in Madame Saint Sabre's 
employ, why hasn't the thing been sent for? Secondly, what's a working 
secretary doing with a seven-hundred-pound mink?" 

Inspector Gilligan puffed at his pipe. 

"Casa Montana doesn't seem to be in any of the guidebooks, sir." 

"It isn't! Old Henrique wouldn't allow the place to be mentioned. It's a big 
property up in the Blue Mountains. It's off the map in more senses than one, 
but they have a phone, an unlisted number, and you can call and make an 
official appointment. Otherwise, you won't get in!" 

"How's that sir?" 

"The entire estate, I believe, never been there, though, is walled, or fenced, 
all around. There's only one gate, and nobody's allowed inside without an 
invitation!" 


The square room partly cut out of solid rock and completed with stone 
blocks, was lighted by one large unshaded bulb hung from the roof. The 
heavy door was closed, the only window covered by an iron grating. From 
somewhere outside, and far below, a sound of falling water came faintly. 

My Lady lounged in a richly carved old Spanish chair bearing the arms of a 
cardinal and luxuriously cushioned. She was wrapped in a long white cloak 
which entirely concealed her figure. Melisande, in unbecoming black which 
nevertheless could not disguise her beauty, knelt beside her. 

Philo, the chauffeur, stripped to the waist of his Herculean body, stood, 
arms folded, watching James, who squatted upon the stone pavement. Caspar, 
his face a smiling ivory mask, stood behind My Lady's chair. 

James was most curiously employed. 

An apparatus apparently made from two old glass aquariums of the kind 
used for tropical fish, lay in the middle of the floor, but there was no water in 
either. One contained a number of green lizards who raced up and down the 
glass walls in an attempt to reach the adjoining aquarium. Their excitement 
was due to the facts that they were hungry and that the other aquarium 
swarmed with their favorite food, a species of small black fly. 

Openings had been cut, and a thin glass partition, which could be raised 
from the top, alone prevented the lizards from reaching their prey. 

The second compartment had two partitions, one in the middle, confining 
the flies to the farther half, and one, of wood, at the end. The wooden partition 
was ingeniously constructed on the principle of the stocks in which petty 
criminals were confined in past times. It was in overlapping sections, lifted or 
lowered by a screw, so that the two holes for the accommodation of the 
victim's ankles could be enlarged or reduced according to requirements. 

Mokombo's skinny black feet, which resembled those of an ape, were 
confined in this frame. James, sweat pouring from his face, had just lifted 
Mokombo and clamped the frame to the end of the glass compartment so that 


his feet were inside. 

Adhesive tape was fastened over Mokombo's mouth. He was stripped to a 
pair of colorless shorts. His arms were tied behind his back and his legs 
fastened below the knees. But his reptilian eyes were fixed, hypnotically, upon 
Melisande in a stare of such malevolence that it might have scorched her. 

James stood upright, his teeth clenched. 

My Lady spoke. "Is this exactly what occurred in the rase of Mr. Laporte, 
Melisande?” 


a 
"Yes, Madonna." 


"The same preparation was applied to his feet?" 

"The same, Madonna." 

"It is attractive to those repulsive flies, of course. Tell me:. How long did he 
sustain it?" 

"For nearly two minutes." 

"A man of courage. .. . Caspar!" 

"My Lady?" 

"Be good enough to time this experiment. Exactly two minutes." 

"I will do so, My Lady." 

"James, will you proceed?" 

The powerful young colored ruffian hesitated, glanced back at Philo, and 
then raised the glass partition. 

In a black swarm, the flies swept in and descended upon Mokombo's feet. 
At once, he began to writhe—the tickling created by the insects was an 
insupportable torture. The ghastly apparatus began to rock. 

"Sit on the case, James," My Lady directed. "Hold it down." 

Groans, smothered by the tape, escaped from Mokombo's lips. His body 
became contorted. But, throughout his agony, the snake's eyes remained 
always focused on Meli-sande. They became misty, bloodshot, but the 
inexorable stare never wavered. 

Melisande, blanched to the lips, covered her face with her long, slender 
hands. 

"Two minutes, My Lady," Caspar intoned. 

"Remove the tape from his mouth," My Lady ordered. 

James stooped and tore the strapping loose. 

Mokombo began to scream hysterically. "The lizards] The lizards! Let the 
lizards in!" "Do so," the quiet, musical voice directed. James raised the 
partition, and a slaughter of flies began, wonderful to see. The little reptiles 
fought furiously among themselves in their desperate hunger. And, soon, not a 
fly remained. 

Mokombo's sobbing cries died to moans, to silence. He lay inert. 

"Was it at this stage, Melisande, that Mr. Laporte told you where the key of 
the safe was hidden and gave you the combination?" 

Without moving her hands Melisande whispered, "Yes, Madonna." = 

"He had not lost his reason, then. You opened the safe and found the plans 


to be missing. What did you do?" 

"Mokombo was provided . . ." Melisande's voice faltered. 

"With further supplies, no doubt. And so, you continued. What more did 
you hope to find out?" 

"Where he had hidden the plans. He swore they had been stolen, but I felt 
sure he was lying. He became unconscious, and we left him." 

My Lady glanced at James. She pointed to the figure stretched on the floor 
and said, "Release him." 

James went to work, and soon Mokombo was unfastened. He didn't stir, 
except to open his eyes. Points of light in a mist of bood, they sought out 
Melisande. Then, his skinny body began to shake convulsively. A torrent of 
sibilant words, in some unfamiliar language, poured from Mokombo's 
foaming lips. 

Melisande sank lower and lower, until at last she quietly collapsed and lay 
prone on the stone paving. 

"I believe, My Lady,” Caspar spoke softly, "that Mokombo has invoked the 
Curse of Dambella upon Sister Melisande. .. ." 

Drakos, known on the Port Royal as Dexter, the forgotten man who could 
not forget himself, laid down his pen and angrily pushed aside a mass of 
documents through which he was wading. He worked at an old Italian desk, 
the top inlaid with varicolored woods. His padded chair was comfortable. His 
feet rested upon a magnificent tiger skin rug. An antique lamp with a jade- 
green shade, but now electrically wired, lighted his labors. 

The apartment was lofty, and cool. It opened onto a wide balcony. Beyond, 
hazy peaks were outlined against a starry sky. Up to them, from the deep 
ravine which the balcony overhung, tree-clad slopes, mysterious in moonlight, 
swept like a rolling tidal wave. 

There were choice paintings on the walls, gems by French masters, chiefly 
nudes. The rows of books in a mahogany case were broken by figurines and 
images of pagan gods and goddesses. Immediately facing the desk, a statuette 
on a pedestal, the work of a brilliant Belgian sculptor who had died young, 
represented Astarte, the Syrian Venus. It was an undraped portrait of Sumuru; 
her first present to Drakos. 

A hundred times, a thousand times, since fhis velvet captivity had begun, he 
had tried to shatter the thing, smash it to fragments. 

But, always, his hand had faltered. He, who had been a strong man, 
invulnerable, justly noted for an inflexible will, had become—what? The toy 
of a sadistic woman, who despised him! who kept him in luxurious captivity, 
taunting him! who gloried in the pride of a beauty which he had thought he 
could conquer, but which had reduced him to slavery! 

His occupation, in itself, was humiliating. He was auditing the neglected 
accounts of Casa Montana. My Lady had learned that he had once been an 
accountant, and My Lady used her cast-off lovers as she used every human 
being who fell into her power—to further her ends. None escaped, entirely. 


It was true that he could have left her, often, during their wanderings. In 
fact, she had invited him to go, more than once. It was also true that, if he had 
joined the Order, she would have given him any one of the many beautiful 
girls (provided he found favor in the girl's eyes) whom Sumuru collected as 
some women collect jewels. 

Something deep inside him, submerged but not dead yet, had rebelled. 

Away from this sorceress, he could still plan her destruction. The sound of 
her voice, one glimpse of her maddening self, melted the iron will to wax. 

He was crazy, and he knew it. But he went on fighting to regain sanity. 

He stood up, walked quickly around the littered desk, but halted before 
Astarte. 

Drakos tried to imagine the fate of the artist who had created the lovely 
thing. What had he been to Sumuru, this woman known by many names? The 
whim of a passing fancy, or an indispensable link in the chain of some deeper 
intrigue? Had he known the ecstasy of her kisses, or had she, having used 
him, mocked him? 

How was it possible, he had asked himself in many sleepless hours, for 
Sumuru, youthfully perfect in her fragrant beauty, to possess the mind of a 
woman old, very old, in worldly knowledge? 

He turned abruptly, and stepped out onto the balcony. 

The sound of a cascade came up from the depths. He knew it to be caused 
by the overflow from the rockpool. He was permitted to take an early morning 
plunge in the pool, but at other times the way was barred. He wondered (and 
cursed himself for wondering), if someone else shared Sumuru's favorite 
outdoor pastime, as once—it seemed an age ago—he had done. This was his 
first visit to Casa Montana, which Sumuru had referred to as the "Jamaican 
lodge." He knew that the Manhattan lodge had been raided and destroyed by 
New York police and the F.B.I. He had visited two more local headquarters of 
the Order of Our Lady and had kept a record of all he had seen there: it was a 
secret record, and recently, he had added to it. 

Did Sumuru suspect that it existed? Did she know that, in proper hands, it 
might be enough to destroy the nucleus of a world empire of women which, 
already, she had created? 

Drakos looked into shadowy depths of the ravine. 

One leap, then all his problems would be settled! 

And Sumuru had invited him to take that leap... . 

Why did she permit him to live? It would have been so easy for Philo to 
strangle him in his sleep, for Ariosto, her poisonously suave physician, to end 
his wretched existence. If he had left her, as at one time, but not now, he could 
have done, would Sumuru have accepted his desertion, or— 

If she would, it could only be because she despised him, believed that his 
will, weakened by an uncontrollable infatuation, and his mental powers, 
sapped by drugs administered constantly, and as a rule without his knowledge, 
had reduced him to a condition in which he was no longer dangerous. 


And (as he had often thought during hours of misery) in the case of a man 
with his questionable history, would the fantastic testimony he had to offer be 
accepted? Wasn't it more likely that he would be removed to a mental clinic? 

Mme Saint Sabre, the inheritrix of a great estate! A generous and beautiful 
lady entertained by His Excellency the Governor! A benefactress of the island 
—a modern Florence Nightingale! 

And he could open their eyes to the truth, tell them that to his certain 
knowledge she was the widow of the Japanese Marquis Sumuru, of the 
Swedish millionaire, Baron Rikter, of Lord Carradale, wealthy English peer, 
and of the old Due de Severac! Saint Sabre he knew to be the name of the 
historic family of which the Due had been head. .. . 

But was he capable, even now, of betraying Sumuru to the gallows, to the 
electric chair? 

He felt dizzy, looked down into the depths. 

A motor road, protected, by a white wall at points where it overhung 
precipices, wound around the gorge. It led, ultimately, to the only gate and so 
to a public highway. It had been built by Rodriguez Montana, in whose days it 
had been roughly paved for horse and carriage traffic. Henrique had 
completed its three and a half miles of steep gradients and hairpin bends, 
employing a small army of workmen for nearly a year. 

Drakos could look down upon a sharp bend in the long road. It was just 
below the balcony on which he stood, the curve of the white wall gleaming 
like silver in the moonlight. 

Three figures were passing the bend, a man and two animals straining at a 
leash that the man held. Drakos recognized Philo and the pumas. They were 
being put out to grass, which, apparently, was customary. Some twelve acres 
of jungle a mile from the highway had been surrounded by a wire fence and a 
trench, inside which the big cats were let loose from time to time. 

In spite of their Indian names, Siva and Kali came from a forest of Peru, 
where, as tiny cubs, no larger than black kittens, they had been found 
motherless. Sumuru had reared them, and for a while, traveled them with her. 
Now fully grown, they stayed at Casa Montana all the year round. 

Drakos watched ‘another bend, lower down, and the last to be touched by 
moonlight. Presently, the strangely pagan group of three reached it, and 
passed on. 

There was no sound except the sound of the cascade. 

He turned and went into the room. For a long time he stood in front of the 
figure of Astarte before he came to a decision. Then he crossed to the door, 
opened it, and listened. 

Silence. He might have been alone in the vastness of Casa Montana. 

He stepped out into the corridor. It was empty from end to end, as he could 
see even in the semidarkness. He went along until he stood before the draped 
archway leading to a passage lighted by two pendant silver lamps. Here, his 
feet sank into mink rugs with which the polished floor was strewn. 


Ahead he could see, now, the figure of a coiled serpent above a massive 
mahogany door. 

The door might well be fastened, for the hour was late. For more than one 
reason Drakos almost hoped it would be, for this would check his madness. 
But, as he stepped on the threshold, the twin mahogany leaves slid silently 
open and he looked through into the long, lofty room beyond. 

Only one of its several lamps was lighted. It hung in an archway at the 
opposite end. Moonlight through the mushrebiyeh windows painted silver- 
blue designs on the ebony floor, and the fountain played musically in the 
black marble lily pond. 

There was no one there. 

As Drakos crossed the threshold, the mahogany door closed almost silently 
behind him. But he turned for a moment, startled. The reverse of the door was 
faced with ebony and bronze. He must make sure/for he had forgotten, if it 
opened in the same way from inside. He stepped back. The door slid open. 

He swung around and began to walk along toward the distant archway. The 
banishing of the pumas fired his brain. No man dared approach Sumuru while 
the two big cats mounted guard. Tonight she lay unguarded— and the door 
was open. 

Bitterly as he despised himself, he knew that he must see with his own eyes 
for whom the way had been left open. 

It would end his sickly doubts, stifle the desire for her which still burned 
him up. To find her in another man's arms would set him free. 

He came to the archway. Just inside it, immediately behind and to right of 
the arch, a rose-pink curtain was draped. Drakos' heart began thumping. 
Sumuru's doors were always draped in that way, and tiny bells attached to the 
draperies so that the slightest movement aroused fairy peals. 

Drakos peered through the rosy gauze. Moonlight intruded in this small 
room as it crept in through the lattices of the larger one. Sumuru loved the 
moon, and loved to sleep in moonlight. 

She was asleep in moonlight now. 

Naked and unashamed, a child at rest, she lay on her side facing him. Her 
body looked virginal, the lovely casket of a pure spirit. Her face, half in 
shadow, was the face of a Madonna, unlined, unsullied by traffic with a coarse 
world. A slight, regular movement of her breasts showed that she slumbered 
peacefully. 

Sumuru! Witch of the world! Thief of souls! 

Drakos' strong fingers opened and closed convulsively. Though he were 
damned for it, yet it would be a good deed. . . . That white throat . . . 

He choked down a cry which rose nearly to his lips. Sumuru stirred, threw 
her arm over her eyes and turned her head aside. 

Drakos, trembling, drew back. He was drenched in nervous perspiration. He 
returned, past the tinkling fountain, the cushioned divan, and on to the ebony 
and bronze door. 


It opened before him, closed as he passed. 
No one entered Sumuru's apartments that night. Drakos knew this, for no 
rest came to him until dawn touched the distant mountain peaks. .. . 


Chapter Sixteen 


Inspector Gilligan pulled his car up in front of the. joiner's shop under old 
Mokombo's odorous premises. He had paid the place several visits during the 
past few days, but always found Mokombo's door closed. 

The joiner, who was working on a plain wood cabinet, looked up. 

"Not come back, sir." 

"Hm." The inspector glanced at the unpainted door above. "Neither of 
them?" 

"No, sir." 

"Does Mokombo often leave his shop in this way?" 

"Sometimes, yes, sir." 

"Where does he go?" 

The workman didn't answer. He went on with his work. 

The inspector knew that Mokombo wasn't in his cabin in the hills, for 
Sergeant Mortimer had been there to investigate. The donkey that had 
replaced the mule roamed at large in a field adjoining the cabin. 

Gilligan's interest in the old witch doctor was due to a startling theory 
suggested to his mind by Mr. Harringay's remarks about a murder gang "of 
native origin—something like thuggee." 

The association between the shifty James and the evil old wizard took on a 
fresh significance. The lizard curse was just such a device as Mokombo would 
employ, and James looked quite capable of the assaults on the constables. If, 
as the inspector believed, the crash on the Halfway Tree Road had been an 
attempt to murder Lance Harkness, then Mokombo might well be behind all 
the outrages. 

And, now, both Mokombo and his "boy" seemed to have disappeared. 

Inspector Gilligan had learned very quickly that highhanded methods didn't 
work in this small British colony. There were hidden cells organized to 
embarrass the government at every turn. If, as he was tempted to do, he had 
gone up and put his shoulder to Mokombo's rickety door and explored the 
shop, that unsavory character wouldn't have lacked supporters. Such a 
proceeding might well provoke serious political mischief. 

But he was going to get a proper search warrant without delay, and he was 
going over the place with a fine-tooth comb. He planned to come at night, 
when the search might be conducted without witnesses. 

In spite of the fact that this was an island, and not a very large one, the 
effective disappearance of the chauffeur, Jules, had proved that it was difficult 


to trace missing persons in Jamaica. A sense of frustration began to bother 
Gilligan. He discovered that the charm of the tropics was a gay curtain, that 
behind it lay hidden a secret life of which he had been unable to get more than 
a glimpse. 

The case of Marie Glade offered the biggest puzzle. 

Here was an English girl, and a very good looking one, who had vanished 
into space! 

Derry, he knew, was sincerely unhappy about it. But she had reminded him 
that Marie had no idea she was wanted, nor why. Apparently, there was 
nothing new in this sudden departure. She often went off on mysterious 
commissions, and Derry rarely had any idea where she had gone. 

None of Marie's friends known to Derry had any news of her, either, and 
police inquiries had drawn a blank. 

The inspector, having obtained the necessary authority to enter Mokombo's 
smelly premises, went back to the hotel and to his favorite chair on the porch. 

Rumors concerning the facts behind the death of Louis Laporte were 
spreading like a brush fire. But the government authorities were determined to 
suppress the grim story until the killers had been found. Their, discovery was 
up to Gilligan, and the inspector didn't fancy his chances. 

He was worried about Lance Harkness. Lance would be fit in a day or two, 
and was ready to start for the interior as soon as equipment had been 
completed. 

Inspector Gilligan sighed, ordered a beer, and began to fill his pipe. 


And seated at a shady table on the back porch, Lance was saying to Derry, 
"Let's go for just two days, Derry, whether you marry me or not. It's up to 
you, now, darling —and you did promise.” 

Looking little the worse for his narrow escape from death, he leaned across 
the table, holding her hands tightly, watching her hungrily. 

"You know I love you, Lance, and so I'm not hesitating about that. But, 
with poor Mr. Laporte only just buried, and his murder unexplained, I feel I 
shouldn't leave Kingston. For one thing, I'm expecting, any hour, to hear from 
Marie. Inspector Gilligan—" 

"Derry! Why talk about Inspector Gilligan now? Snap out of this crime 
business, Derry, that hasn't really anything to do with you, and try to 
understand that I love you, I want you, I'm starving for you. I'm ready to go to 
the consulate with you at this moment—" 

"Don't be absurd, Lance dear. There's nothing to go for. I'm not going to 
marry you, but I'm quite ready to love you." 

"Derry, I think you're crazy! But so am I—crazy for yon. Check in here 
today. There's not a thing to stay way out there for, all alone." 

"No, I won't do that, Lance." Derry's blue eyes looked past Lance, into 
some dream world of her own. "There's, going to be nothing surreptitious, 
underhanded about it. I have nothing to be ashamed of. I'm coming to you 


because I want to be with you. We are going to live together openly, or not at 
all. And we can't do that here." 

"Then say the word, Derry! We can be at Montego Bay in time for dinner!" 

Derry's glance returned to Lance. She hesitated yet for a moment, then 
answered, "I must let the Inspector know I'm going, and where. Otherwise, 
he'll think I've disappeared like the others. We should have the police 
combing the island. And I don't think we need to go as far as Montego." 

"Derry, darling!" Lance breathed. 

"There are lots of quieter places, and nearer. But any happiness we might 
have will be spoiled by knowing you're going off on that awful journey!" 

"Derry, forget it! The office has found a really good man. His name's José. I 
forget his other name. He's Jamaican-born and knows the whole island better 
than I know Fifth Avenue. His references are number one, and he's taking 
charge of all details. Knows where to pick up machete men and porters in the 
nearest village." 

But Derry's eyes were sad. 

"Someone else should go, too, Lance, someone from the office. After all, 
you have been really ill, and I know it's difficult country. Father said so. But it 
isn't only that I'm bothering about. You can't brush plain facts aside. Lance. 
You have had one warning—very likely two—to keep away from Red Gap." 

Lance said, frowning, "And I've had one warning, one's enough, to get on 
with my job—or else." 

Derry's expression was an unhappy one as she stood up. 

"I'm going to call Inspector Gilligan, Lance, and then I'm going home. If 
Marie isn't there, I must leave a message for her. She can call the Myrtle 
Bank. You can leave our address with them." 

Lance jumped up, his heart beating faster than usual. 

"T'll get the car—the new one!" 

"No, you won't, Lance." Derry spoke quietly. "I can take a taxi. I don't want 
you to make love to me again— until we can stay together... ." 


It was dark, and the dingy little native street deserted, when Gilligan and 
Sergeant Mortimer walked up to the shop of the joiner whose premises stood 
below Mokom-bo's. ' 

"We won't make much noise, Inspector," Mortimer said, taking a large steel 
chisel from his pocket. "It's a cheap lock." 

The light of a waning moon left that side of the street masked in shadow. 
Except for a starved-looking mongrel searching the gutter, nothing stirred 
from end to end. They walked up the rough steps to Mokombo's door. 

"Doesn't need a good lock,” Gilligan murmured. "Far as I can find out, not a 
man in Kingston would go in here at night for a hundred pounds." 

Mortimer had the lock loose in less than a minute. A steady push, and the 
door was open. 

The peculiar, and suffocating, smell of the place came out to meet them. 


Inspector Gilligan shone a bright light into cavernous blackness. 

It picked out the dirty shelves facing the door, the bundles of herbs, jars of 
weird fluids, the coral snake, the cat's skull. But Gilligan paid no attention to 
this stock in trade of a voodoo man. The lingers which held the fiashlamp 
faltered for a moment. Mortimer, standing behind the inspector, dropped his 
hand to his hip pocket. 

Among the litter of his nameless merchandise, old Mo-kombo sat, crouched 
on his low stool! 

His wizened face, which had always reminded Gilligan of one of those 
shrunken heads reduced by the strange arts of certain Central American tribes 
to a quarter of their original size, regarded the visitors without expression. His 
small eyes appeared to be half closed. 

The light didn't disturb him. He stirred not a muscle. 

"Mokombo!” Gilligan challenged sharply. 

Mokombo remained motionless. 

Gilligan had taken a step forward when a sound like a gasp came from 
Sergeant Mortimer. 

"Look behind you, Inspector 1" 

Gilligan turned in a flash. 

Mortimer, regulation revolver at the ready, was facing a tall figure, standing 
upright just to the right of the door. A glance was enough for the inspector. It 
was James! 

"Grab him!" he directed. 

Mortimer stretched out his hand, laid it on one broad shoulder of the upright 
figure. Then came a moment's hesitation before he moved his hand down the 
man's arm. 

Next, the revolver dropped from Mortimer's grasp and clattered on the filthy 
floor. He turned to Inspector Gilligan, his face ghastly in the light of the lamp. 

"Inspector—" he spoke in a quivering whisper. "Inspector! He's—turned to 
stone!" 

Gilligan passed the badly shaken sergeant and grasped James's arm. As he 
did so, a swift chill ran down his spine. 

It was true! 

Conquering fierce revulsion, he examined further. 

Beyond doubt, he stood in the presence of something supernatural. James's 
body was rigidly hard all over. He had become a black statue, which might 
have been carved out of ebony! 

Mortimer, his face wet, was clutching the side of the door as Gilligan made 
his way back to where Mokombo crouched. 

One touch was enough. 

Mokombo, too, was turned to stone. ... 


Chapter Seventeen 


Lance walked along to the office of the Una Bauxite Company in a state of 
suspended delirium. Derry's ideas quite defeated, him, although they were 
sound enough, logically. She just couldn't see any reason why two people who 
were in love with one another shouldn't go away together without the 
formality of signing a printed form before a consul or a justice of the peace. 

"It's like buying a dog license," she had told him. "It entitles you to keep 
me. But I don't want to be kept. I want to be free. And I want you to be free, 
too." 

He remembered saying something about free love and communism, 
remembered, too, Derry's angry protest. 

"If you think I'm promiscuous, simply say so, Lance. Perhaps I can 
cconvince you that I'm not. But if you think I'm a communist, just forget you 
ever knew me... ." 

Lance's chief, a hard-skulled, steak-fed New Yorker, wasn't enthusiastic 
about the two days' leave. 

"There's been over much delay already," he complained. "Some of it not 
your fault, I admit. But if you were as keen on the job as I should like to see 
you, it seems to me you'd be looking after your equipment and checking up 
your route, over the week end." 

"José is highly competent," Lance pointed out. "He knows more about these 
mountains and the sort of setup for such a journey than I could ever hope to 
find out. He's planned the route already." 

"Very well. I shall expect you here at eight on Monday morning." 

Still floating in a dream world, Lance went back to the hotel, and threw 
himself into a cane chair on the porch. It was a blazingly hot day, but even so, 
he realized that he was sweating too freely after his walk through the 
Kingston streets. He wasn't really fit, yet. 

He signaled to a waiter. 

The man nodded, smiled, and went inside. Lance was puzzled, but when the 
waiter reappeared he was carrying a note. 

"It's Mr. Harkness, isn't it?" 

"Sure." 

"Just came for you." 

Lance took the note, ordered his drink, and tore the envelope open. It 
contained a phone message. 

"Miss Kenealy will call for you at four o'clock." 


Lance frowned. Four o'clock! Nearly half the day gone. Why waste all 
tliose precious hours? He had expected to have Derry all to himself long 
before that. What possible reason could there be for the delay? 

When the waiter put his drink before him, Lance, who was thirsty, nearly 
finished it at a draught, and ordered another. 

Four o'clock . . . He looked at his watch. He had three and a half hours to 
wait. 

Wild impatience held in curb no doubt had much to do with it, but he sank 
into a sudden fit of depression, in which he doubted everybody, even Derry. 
All the old sense of peril overhanging came back to him. He was the center of 
some dark plot. Derry knew more about the tragedy at Laporte's house than 
she had told him. She was keeping something back. . . . 

Crashing in on a mood of wild elation, it was like a sudden thundercloud 
rolling up swiftly, black and threatening, out of a blue sky. 

His second drink did nothing to dispel the cloud. And he felt hotter than 
ever. 

This meant that he had to lunch alone, and kill time, somehow, until four 
o'clock. ... 


Inspector Gilligan also was suffering frustration. Pipe clenched between his 
teeth, he sat facing the Assistant Secretary in Mr. Harringay's office. Gilligan, 
characteristically, wasn't looking at Harringay. He seemed to be absorbed by 
an etching on the wall behind the Assistant Secretary, representing a former 
Governor of Jamaica. 

"If this second horror leaks out," Harringay was saying, "there'll be a panic 
amongst the colored people. Not because Mokombo and his boy vvere 
popular figures, but for the simple reason that superstition is in their blood. 
The parsons and the priests won't have a chance. There'll be sacrifices to 
propitiate their damned voodoo god—they call him Dambella—and general 
hell's delight." 

"Can well believe it, sir." 

"There's a famous Dutch doctor, specialist in tropical medicines, on 
vacation from Curacao, in the island just now. He's up at Ocha Rios. But I've 
sent for him. This frightful thing must be some rare disease. Human beings 
don't become fossilized by magic!" 

"Even so, it'll scare 'em." 

"Scares me! The police surgeon is baffled. So are all the others he called in. 
The death of poor Laporte remains a mystery, never explained. Of course, 
there have been other cases of this lizard business. But men turned to stone is 
a horse of a different color!" 

"Looks to me, sir," Gilligan said, "that we're up against two rival factions. 
If, as I suspect, Mokombo was behind the attempt on Mr. Harkness on the 
Halfway Tree Road, somebody else was out for Mokombo. Trouble is, both 
‘outrages seem to have had the same object." 


Harringay stared hard at the inspector. 

"You mean to stop the building of Laporte's dam?" 

"Not just that. To stop the development of the area in any way. Either by 
the irrigation scheme or by the Una Bauxite Company." 

The Assistant Secretary rested his chin on his hand, and closed his eyes. He 
was thinking hard. 

Gilligan went on smoking, said nothing. 

"Your idea boils down to this," Harringay suggested. "Mokombo's party 
was out to check Una, and the other party out to stop Laporte. Right?" 

The inspector shook his head. 

"Not as simple as that. Murder of Mr. Laporte looks to me like the work of 
Mokombo's party. The man, Wills, seems to have been clone to death because 
of something he saw, or dreamed he saw, up in the Red Gap area." 

"Mokombo again?" 

"No evidence, sir. Also, as you know, there isn't a single clue to suggest that 
Mokombo was murdered in his ramshackle shop. Whatever happened, didn't 
happen there. We don't know where he went that night, but his body, and the 
body of James, must have been brought back, secretly, and propped up as we 
found them." 

"By what you call the rival faction?" 

"Presumably." 

"Then we face another impasse, Inspector. The rival faction must be in 
favor of exploiting Red Gap. Clearly, poor Laporte didn't back them. We are 
left with only one other backer: the Una Bauxite Company!” 

Inspector Gilligan stood up and began to walk about. 

"Can rule that out, sir," he said between clenched teeth. "But there's one 
woman I'd like to interview. Haitian half-caste known as Melisande. Can't find 
out her other name. Seems to have had important contacts. Sometimes stayed 
with Miss Dasola, but Miss Dasola denies it. This Melisande, it seems, was 
feared even more than Mokombo." 

"Voodoo woman?" 

"So I gather, sir. Ever hear of her?" 

"Never. Do the police know her?" 

"Yes, they do. Say she's a beautiful creature. Practices magic. Hated by 
dogs. Nothing else against her." 

"Hated by dogs?" 

"So I'm told. Very significant." 

"Why?" 

"Behavior of dogs one of the curious features of the Laporte case. Then, 
there's something else. Old Mokom-bo's ragged jacket, when we found him, 
had over fifty Jamaican pounds in the pocket. In James's there was nothing but 
a scrap of paper with a penciled note. It said, 'Both be home by ten. Lizards. 
Mamma Melisande.’ " 

"Good God Inspector! Do you think they were killed in the shack in the 


hills where, I believe, Mokombo lived?" 

"Except that their donkey was loose in the field and the cart in its shed, 
there's nothing to show they ever went there. But I do think this Mamma 
Melisande knows where they went, and what happened to them!" 

Mr. Harringay gave a suppressed whistle. , "This thing goes deeper than I 
realized, Inspector. Is the American geologist—what's his name— Oh, 
Harkness. Is he setting out to prospect in the mountains as 
planned?" 

"Starts on Monday, I believe." 

"Think it's safe?" 

Gilligan looked grim. He answered, "I don't, sir. But I'm taking precautions. 
Can't afford to let another man be assassinated. . . ." 


Lance paced up and down the long porch of the Myrtle Bank Hotel like a 
jumpy sentry. He consulted his wrist watch at ten-second intervals. Four- 
fifteen—and no sign of Derry! 

He hated leaving the porch even long enough to go to the phone, in case she 
should arrive and not find him there. And so he tortured himself until half past 
before dashing in and asking the hotel operator to call her number. 

Bathed in perspiration, he waited, watching the girl. At last, she turned, 
shook her head. 

"No reply, sir." 

Then Derry must be on her way. She had been detained. He ran outside 
again, straining his eyes for a glimpse of the driver of every approaching car, 
of the face of every taxi passenger. 

But Derry didn't appear. 

It was a quarter to five when the upright figure of Inspector Gilligan came 
striding along the pergola. He waved to Lance and would have gone in, but 
Lance ran to meet him. 

"Just a minute, In—er—" he glanced around. "I mean Mr. Gilligan. I need 
help again. Something has happened!" 

"Oh?" Gilligan walked to an unoccupied table. "Let's have tea while you 
tell me." 

"Thanks. But I think a stiff whisky is what I want." He leaned forward 
across the table and said, "Derry has disappeared!" 

The inspector gave Lance one piercing glance, then the glance strayed to an 
approaching waiter. He ordered his tea and Lance's whisky. 

"Why do you say so?" he asked after the waiter had gone. 

Lance told him, in short, nervous sentences, and Gilligan became 
thoughtful. He looked at his watch. The time was four-fifty. 

"You see?" Lance finished breathlessly. "Either there's been a crash on the 
road, or—" 

"Soon check the crash possibility. Only be a minute." 

The inspector went inside. He rejoined Lance just as the waiter came back 


with the tea and the whisky. 

"No accident this afternoon on the road from here to where she lives." 

He sat down and poured his tea out. 

"Then what can have happened?" 

"May have changed her mind," Gilligan suggested drily. 

"No! She'd have called me. She doesn't act that way! I'm going over there, 
right now, to find out when she arrived and when she left." 

"This tea's rather hot,” Gilligan told him. "If you'll wait till it's cool enough 
to drink, I'll come along." 

"Fine! That's really good of you. Then you do think something strange may 
have happened?" 

"Seems possible." 

Ten minutes later, they started, in Gilligan's car. Lance kept a keen eye on 
approaching traffic, but was disappointed right up to the moment when the 
inspector swung in through the gates of the hotel. 

Without formality, they walked straight across to the bungalow that Derry 
shared with Marie Glade, rang the bell. No one answered. Gilligan rang again. 
A maid carrying pans and a broom, paused, stared, and then came over to 
them. 

"Miss Glade and Miss Kenealy not home," she announced. 

"When did they leave?" Lance asked eagerly. , 

"I jus' don't know, sir. Maybe three hours ago—maybe more." 

"Three hours ago!" Lance stared incredulously. "You mean both of them?" 

"Sure, sir. They both go together in their car. Yes, sir." 

"Would anyone know just what time they started?" the inspector asked 
quietly. 

"Maybe Johnny knows, sir. He's the doorman. Looks after cars." 

They found the doorman, a big, good-humored fellow, and got the 
information they wanted. 

Marie Glade, who had been away for several days, came back soon after 
noon. Derry joined her half an hour later. Shortly before one o'clock, the two 
drove off. 

"Did they take any baggage?” Gilligan inquired. » 

"No, sir, I guessed they were driving into town for lunch." 

Gilligan glanced at Lance and saw that he had whitened under the tan. 

"She must have phoned that message to me just before she drove off!" 

"Quite." Inspector Gilligan spoke the word grimly. "But where did she drive 
off to?" 

It was a fresh humiliation for the inspector. Every resource of the Jamaican 
police (he mused) is used to trace this Marie Glade, without result. Yet, she 
suddenly materializes out of the blue, and vanishes again—taking Derry 
Kenealy with her! 

Had he misjudged Derry? Was there a daring conspiracy between these two 
girls to get hold of the Laporte plans? 


The idea seemed ridiculous. 

Why should they run their necks into a noose for something, so far as he 
could see, which couldn't profit them, or anybody else? 

In the meantime, where had they gone? Where had the girl, Dolores, gone? 
Was there a secret Jamaica, its existence unsuspected, in which people 
disappeared as at the waving of a magician's wand? 

Gilligan laid his hand on Lance's shoulder. 

"Cheer up! All work out for the best." 

Lance, checked again on rapture's very threshold, said nothing. What, he 
asked himself bitterly, had happened to Derry? 


Chapter Eighteen 


What had happened to Derry was something that Derry herself, at that time, 
couldn't have explained. 

After leaving Lance, she had taken a taxi to her hotel, a drive of half an 
hour or longer. She was well aware of the fact that Inspector Gilligan kept an 
open mind concerning her part in the disappearance of the plans from Mr. 
Laporte's safe. Derry knew that she couldn't neglect a chance to trace them. So 
she must leave a message for Marie before thinking any more about Lance. 

Her plan of life had to be revised, quite suddenly. She had met again the 
man she loved, had always loved. Her reaction to this knowledge had been 
rather queer; for Derry, in the years between, had undergone a system of 
subtle re-education. Of the identity of Our Lady, to whom Marie constantly 
referred, Derry had no idea. But this mystery woman's philosophy, as 
embodied in a work, "Tears of Our Lady,” had a magical appeal. 

Derry, at last, seemed to grasp something of the vast scheme of the 
universe, to see more clearly woman's part in it, more clearly than she had 
ever supposed to be possible. It fascinated her as much as, at first, it had 
repelled her. At last, she seemed to glimpse in it that will-o'-the-wisp of 
philosophers, the secret of life. 

She was excited to see, as the taxi swung into the little hotel, the car, which 
she shared with Marie but which Marie nearly monopolized, parked on the 
driveway. 

Marie was back! 

Derry ran to the bungalow, and the sound of her running footsteps brought 
Marie to the door. 

"Marie! Thank God you're here!" 

"Derry dear, what's wrong?" 

"The plans, Marie! The plans I hid in your old portfolio! I nearly had heart 
failure when I came in that day and found you'd cleared out with the lot! You 
see, I had a detective with mel" 

"A detective! Listen, Derry, what are you talking about? Do come inside 
and explain." 

Derry hurried in, looked about her. 

"Where are your things, Marie? Haven't you come to stay?" 

"My dear!" Marie was all on the qui vive, as usual. "My dear! I was just 
hanging around hoping you'd turn up. I have some coffee brewing. If you 
hadn't come in the next ten minutes, I should have had to dash again|" 


"But, Marie—" 

"I'm in the middle of the most wonderful experience of my life! I rushed 
back for the only thing I forgot to take—my small sketchbook." 

"Marie—listen!. I hid a plan in your old portfolio, the one that used to lie on 
the floor in there." She pointed. "The police are after it!" 

"The police!" 

"It's wanted as evidence in the case of poor Mr. La-porte's murder." 

"Murder! Mr. Laporte was murdered?" 

"They're hushing it up. Yes, he was murdered. Have you never opened that 
portfolio, Marie?" 

"Had no need to. My dear, this is awful!" 

"What J shall do is to be arrested if I can't produce those plans! Let me try 
to make you understand, dear, that this is serious. Where are all your things?" 

"Why!" Marie sprang up and rushed to the bubbling coffeepot. "Less than 
an hour's drive, Derry! Come along, now. You can take the car to drive home. 
You'll be back by three o'clock. I'm so sorry. But how was I to know?" Derry 
hesitated, then said, "I'm not blaming you, Marie. But I have to leave a 
message for someone." 

Marie turned, coffeepot in hand. 

"Oh, Derry! Has he turned up at last? How wonderful! Just a cup of coffee, 
darling, and you can tell me all about it on the way over." 

"I suppose I shall have to go," Derry said, miserably. 

She“sipped a cup of hot, but very poor coffee, called the Myrtle Bank and 
left a message for Lance, then, reluctantly, went but to the car. 

"Where are we going, Marie?" she asked. 

Derry spoke sleepily. The coffee, far from stimulating her, seemed to have 
made her drowsy. 

"Up into the mountains, dear, but not far." 

"I'm glad it's not far," Derry yawned. "I feel so tired." 

Those were the last words that she remembered speaking. . . . 

On the following morning, Inspector Gilligan set out for Casa Montana. 

As the result of a phone call, he had received a crested card on which, in 
bold characters, was written: "Madame Saint Sabre will be happy to see Chief 
Inspector Gilligan at noon tomorrow.” The date followed. 

He wasn't driving. His chauffeur was a police sergeant acquainted with the 
route, which, Gilligan had been told, was somewhat complicated. They drove 
in silence until the last landmark known to the inspector was passed. Then he 
asked, "Have you actually been to this house before, Sergeant?" 

"Once only, sir. After the death of the late Henrique Montana. It was 
sudden, and there were inquiries." 

"Indeed. He was very wealthy?" 

"Richest man in Jamaica, sir." 

"Do you know the present owner?" 

"Never seen her. Doesn't come here very often. She dined at King's House 


less than a week ago. I'm told she's beautiful." 

"So Lunderstand/'Gilligan murmured drily. 

Silence followed, during which it seemed to the inspector that the car was 
climbing impossible gradients on a road fit only for mules. Tropical forests 
leaned across them, sheer chasms yawned beneath them. 

"Madame Saint Sabre is the late Mr. Montana's niece, I believe?" Gilligan 
remarked. 

"So I'm told, sir." 

"By a brother or a sister?" 

"I couldn't say, sir." 

"Is the estate a large one?" 

"Very large. There are two farms. Almost everything the island grows, they 
grow up here. But a very big staff is employed. Only the surplus ever comes 
to the market. Most of it goes to the poor and to the hospitals." 

"Wonderful—in these days. There has been no change, with the change of 
ownership?" 

"No, sir. If anything, more generous than ever." 

Presently, the grinding and bumping ceased. The sergeant had swung the 
car sharply left into a well-paved road bordered at points by a white stone 
wall. 

"We're there, Sergeant?" 

"No, sir. All of three miles, yet. This road was paved by Mr. Henrique. It 
leads up to the house.” 

"Three mile drive in, eh? Must have been costly." 

"Mr. Henrique was a millionaire many times over, sir." 

They had gone for perhaps two miles upon a smooth surface, along a road 
perfectly engineered to avoid sudden gradients, with a seemingly bottomless 
gorge below the white wall, before Inspector Gilligan had his first glimpse of 
Casa Montana. 

Through a gap in distant trees, and still well above his line of sight, he saw 
a long, low facade, flanked by turrets of Moorish design. Then, as they 
speeded onward and forward, the view was lost. Casa Montana appeared to be 
perched on a dizzy precipice. As Gilligan turned his head again, for the 
sergeant had slowed down, he saw that they were crossing a bridge over a 
torrent. At the further side he saw a sort of toll gate, and the barrier was 
lowered. 

"Invitation card ready, sir?" the sergeant asked. 

Two powerful colored men, in'tropical white uniforms not unlike those of 
the police, stood behind the barrier. 

Gilligan stretched out the crested card to the guard nearer to him. The man 
glanced at it, saluted, and the barrier was raised. The sergeant drove on. 

"More formality than at King's House,” the inspector commented. 

"It's harder to get into Casa Montana than into King's House, sir!" 

Bronze doors, like those of a cathedral, opened, and Inspector Gilligan was 


received by a major domo who wore a black robe, a skullcap and red slippers. 
His face was a smiling ivory mask. 

"Madame Saint Sabre is expecting you, sir." 

The inspector stepped into a long, lofty entrance hall, the marble floor of 
which was strewn with Persian rugs and skins, among which mink seemed to 
predominate. Tall, screened windows lent the place certain of the qualities of 
a mosque. There were some bold but grotesque mural paintings and several 
pieces of statuary. 

Stairs at either end led up to a bronze-railed gallery upon which a number 
of doors opened. 

"If you will be good enough to follow me." 

The pale-faced man had a voice which made everything he said sound like a 
chant. His footsteps produced no noise whatever, so that he might have been a 
phantom. 

Upstairs to the right they went, under an archway and into an anteroom with 
screened windows. But Gilligan saw that the walls were filled with paintings. 
A door beyond was thrown open, and he found himself in a library so vast that 
he might have been transported to the British Museum. Skins and rugs were 
scattered on the floor. 

Following the smiling ghost in the skullcap, he walked right to the end of 
this library. His guide paused before another door, then opened it, stood aside. 

"Chief Inspector Gilligan, My Lady,” he announced. 

The inspector walked in and heard the door close. 

He found himself in a circular study lighted by a large window, recessed so 
as to form an alcove. He remembered the twin towers that distinguished the 
house, and concluded that he stood inside one of them. Behind a long, neatly 
ordered desk, her back to the screened window, a woman was seated. 

She wore a simple blue linen dress which left arms and shoulders bare, and 
had a sort of blue silk turban wound around her head, so that he had no means 
of judging the color of her hair. She watched him, smilingly, through a pair of 
black-rimmed reading glasses. 

He stood for a moment looking at her. 

"Please sit down, Inspector Gilligan," she invited. "No —in this chair near 
to me, as we want to talk." 

Gilligan stepped forward and seated himself in the leather-covered chair. 

So this was Mme Saint Sabre, the woman men raved about. Certainly, she 
had beautiful arms and shoulders, and classically perfect features. The glasses 
were a disfigurement. He hoped she would take them off, for her voice, her 
unforgettable voice, had communicated a queer thrill to the stoically 
unemotional officer. Gilligan had never heard another voice like it. 

He came straight to the point. 

"T.m inquiring into the death of Mr. Louis Laporte," he stated. "You may 
not know all the details, Madame Saint Sabre?" 

Mme Saint Sabre smiled and flashed him a glance. 


"The ghastly details are common knowledge, Inspector, in spite of the 
silence of the press." 

"Indeed? Then needn't go into that. But there have been other attempted 
assassinations. You will recall the recent death of a waiter at the night club 
called Drake's Drum?” 

"Perfectly. I have had the names of his widow and two children added to 
the Casa Montana pension fund." 

Gilligan stared. Mme Saint Sabre looked away. 

"That so? A kindly thought. Because, we have good reason to believe that 
the man died in somebody else's place." 

"You mean,” the musical voice said softly, "that poison has been traced?" 

"I mean, Madame'Saint Sabre, that there's room for further inquiry. Anxious 
to interview a young lady, Miss Dolores d'Eze, who was present at the time. 
Understand she's your secretary." 

"One of my secretaries, Inspector. I employ several. And I'm so sorry. 
Dolores at present is in Cuba." 

"Cuba?" 

"I have Cuban interests, and Dolores is a clever girl. She speaks fluent 
Spanish." 

Gilligan was thinking, How did she get away to Cuba with every means of 
exit watched? As if answering the thought, My Lady said, "I maintain a 
private plane, Inspector. Part of my legacy, you know. The late Henrique 
Montana had a small airfield built on the estate." 

"Then Miss d'Eze flew to Cuba?" 

"Yes." 

"Left a valuable mink stole behind at Myrtle Bank Hotel. Must pay your 
secretaries high wages, Madame Saint Sabre." 

Madame laughed. Her laughter made Gilligan think of a peal of fairy bells. 

"Of course I do! I expect so much that I have to pay highly. The mink stole 
you mention was a present for some little special service rendered. I jnust 
send for it. But, you see, I am happily placed in regard to mink—a fur I adore. 
I have a mink farm in Alaska." 

The inspector began to feel mentally dizzy. Mme Saint Sabre's golden 
voice, her caressing tones, her extraordinary statements made without 
conscious recognition of how remarkable they were, this, and the bizarre 
atmosphere he had breathed ever since he had entered Casa Montana, created 
a sense of phantasy to which Inspector Gilligan was unaccustomed. 

He grasped at reality. "Mink farm belonged to late Henrique Montana?" 

"It was one of his most successful investments.” 

And the inspector was thinking, I wonder if this beautiful woman is really 
Henrique Montana's niece? He glanced across the desk. Something he had 
hoped for had happened. Mme Saint Sabre had removed her glasses. He met 
the gaze of her fully opened eyes and experienced a most singular sensation. 
They appeared to be looking through his head, as though it were transparent, 


to be focused upon something beyond him. 

He dragged his glance away. It was a conscious effort. And, as he did so, 
came a ripple of the golden laughter. 

"Of course I am not his niece, Inspector! I would never insult the 
intelligence of a Scotland Yard officer by pretending to be." 

Inspector Gilligan looked up again. Mme Saint Sabre was replacing her 
reading glasses, her lips curved in an amused smile. The inspector was 
shaken. The first time it occurred, he had put the thing down to coincidence, 
but this second example couldn't be brushed aside. 

Mme Saint Sabre had twice answered unspoken questions! 

"We were very close friends," she went on quietly. "Henrique and I had 
much in common. But when we were seen together, our relations were 
misconstrued—for we live in a prurient world, you will agree. I bore an 
honored name and could not afford to be regarded as Henrique's mistress. The 
uncle and niece relationship is rather hackneyed, but it is better than none. 
You see, I was his sole heiress." 

"Quite so." The inspector spoke mechanically. "You don't, generally, reside 
here?" 

"No. Very rarely." 

"I understand," Gilligan continued doggedly, "that the estate employs a 
large staff, and I was hoping you might have come across a colored girl 
known as Meli-sande." 

The brilliant eyes behind the lenses flashed the inspector an X-ray glance 
that he didn't see. He was watching a fine piece of Arab mushrebiyeh work. It 
extended from the recessed window in front of where Mme Saint Sabre was 
seated right around to the doorway by which he had come in. 

"Melisande?" Madame mused. "You may mean Meli-sande de Croix, a 
beautiful and talented Haitian girl." 

"Description corresponds.” 

"If so, she was formerly in service at Casa Montana. In fact, Melisande 
acted as housekeeper during my recent absence." 

"Is she here now?" 

"Oh, no, Inspector." Mme Saint Sabre shrugged her perfect shoulders. "I 
discovered that she had been indulging in voodoo practices among the staff 
and elsewhere, too." 

"That's the girl!" 

"I charged her with it. And, displaying something unpleasantly like 
insolence, she admitted I was right. She informed me that her influence 
amongst the colored Jamaicans was far greater than that exercised by Casa 
Montana. I did not dispute her claim. I sent her away." 

"Ah! Do you know where she went?" 

"I haven't the slightest idea, Inspector, nor the faintest interest." She stood 
up, a graceful, commanding figure. "Caspar has light refreshments ready in 
the library. Please excuse my not joining you. But the administration of this 


huge property in the short time at my disposal imposes a heavy burden." 

Gilligan had risen, too. He accepted his abrupt dismissal. Madame must 
have pressed some hidden bell; for when the inspector turned, after bowing 
stiffly, Caspar stood smiling by the open door. 

"Good day, Madame Saint Sabre, and many thanks for your patience." 

Madame removed the glasses again and flashed him a wonderful smile. 

"I enjoyed our chat, Inspector Gilligan. The best of good fortune. The death 
of Mr. Laporte horrified me. If I can be of any use, you have only to let me 
know." 

The inspector bowed again, and went out... . 

On a round mahogany table at the farther end of the library, a cold luncheon 
had been set out on a snowy cloth. The smiling man placed a chair and 
prepared to attend. 

Gilligan felt that it would be churlish to refuse. He sat down. 

"The cold duck with orange salad is excellent, sir. Or there is a fine York 
ham, flown out from England. A ripe Stilton here, sir. The rolls are from our 
own kitchens. . . . This is a Noir de Noir, '33, or you might prefer the iced 
hock. .. ." 


Chapter Nineteen 


Scarcely had the door of the circular study closed behind Inspector Gilligan, 
when a panel in the mushrebiyeh screen opened and a man stepped out. 
Wearing a white, surgeon's coat, he stood no more than two paces from Mme 
Saint Sabre, who had begun writing. But she had discarded her glasses. 

She didn't look up. 

"Sit down, Ariosto," she ordered. "There in front of me. I knew you were in 
the gallery. So did Inspector Gilligan. You are a fool. Sit down." 

Ariosto, who knew every inflection of that golden voice, obeyed unhappily. 

Madame, who was apparently signing checks, now threw down her pen, 
and looked up. 

"Because, Ariosto, I saw fit to employ you in the matter of that unspeakable 
old villain, Mokombo, and his accomplice, already you begin to take liberties. 
Your attitude becomes insupportable. Now that you presume to spy upon me 


" 


"Madonna!" Ariosto clasped his hands. "I live only to serve you! Apart 
from you, for me there is nothing. I tell you—I swear it—you are in grave 
peril. Mokombo's fate was just. Yet, I had angered you, and so dared not point 
out the things I feared." 

"You fear many things, Ariosto." 

"Above all, I fear for you. The fungus of rigor kubus, from which these men 
died, has never been cultivated before. The Dutch scientist, Dr. Koster, one of 
the greatest living authorities on tropical diseases, is in the island. The 
government has sent for him. He will know its history—its reappearance in 
England, and in America. Inspector Gilligan will know of its association with 
the woman called Sumuru. Scotland Yard works close to the Paris Surete. 
Disclosure of your identity becomes only a matter of days!" 

"Much can be done in a matter of days." 

"I tell you, Madonna, this man is dangerous! We have him in our hands. 
Only—” 

"Be silent. I am more concerned for the Jamaican members than for myself. 
You may recall that a complete list of these was stolen from my cabin. As for 
establishing my identity, what have I to lose, except this ghostly mansion and 
my favorite swimming pool?" 

"Your ruin, Madonna!" 

Madonna's rippling laughter rang bell-like through the room. "You are 
becoming absurd. Everything of value in the house is mortgaged to Ben 


Gulam Freres of Paris." 

"But, Madonna—" 

"Who are controlled by the Severac Estates, which belong to me.” 

"The French police are very inquisitive." 

"The Montana Investment Corporation holds a mortgage on the property. 
Control of the Corporation did not come to me under Flenrique's will, but it 
has since passed to my nominee, Rhocla Finelander. Tell me, Ariosto, did 1 
fail in the cases of the Baron Rikter and the Carradale estates?" 

"You have never failed, yet, Madame." 

"I shall not fail now. I am here to offer up a new Jamaican recruit at the fire 
festival. Immediately after it is over, we leave." 

Ariosto clenched his hands and said, "Our time is so short, Madonna. And 
while Drakos remains here, we may be betrayed at any moment. How often 
have I begged you—" 

"Many times, my friend, and for many things. Drakos is an obsession with 
you, not only because he knows so much, but also because he was once my 
lover, a privilege you have never enjoyed." 

Ariosto's hands became more tightly clenched, he almost ground his teeth. 

"I still believe, Madonna, that Drakos stole your papers." 

"You were so sure, that I allowed you to search his hotel room. You even 
suggested that his stick might be a smuggler's stick, I recalll" 

"He had no occasion to carry it. The slight sprain from which he had 
suffered no longer called for it." 

"Yet, you found nothing. Dolores, I know," the dulcet tones continued, "has 
grown cold to you. Otherwise, she would never have volunteered to go to 
Cuba. And when you are frustrated you become sadistic. You would like me 
to authorize you to poison my visitor from Scotland Yard —to make his 
luncheon a Borgia banquet?"- 

"Madonna, no! Only to deprive him of his memory. The new preparation 


" 


"Will turn a clever man into a gibbering idiot? True Spanish hospitality, 
Ariosto, of which Henrique Montana, I am sure, would have approved! 
Never!" She sprang up, tore the silk turban off and shook out her luxuriant 
hair. "Never!" 

Ariosto's eyes devoured every line of the lithe body as Sumuru raised her 
arms and looked upward as if to some strange pagan deity she worshiped. 

"I love the game for its danger! Without its danger-God, how it would bore 
me!" 

She dropped her arms and rested her hands on her hips, watching Ariosto, 
beads of perspiration on his forehead, and smiling that smile which was half 
voluptuous, half contemptuous. 

"I am going to the swimming pool, Ariosto. You have my permission to 
watch me swim—but not to join me." 

The bell-like laughter rang out with a merriment like that of a carefree 


child.... 

And, suffering more seriously than ever from mental dizziness, the 
inspector, unaware of the fact that his life hung in the balance, lunched lightly, 
except in the matter of fruit, which he could never resist. He was informed by 
the ever-smiling Caspar that his chauffeur had been taken care of. And so, 
shortly afterward, he went out to the car and was driven away from Casa 
Montana. 

He was silent as they glided down long gradients overhanging the deep 
ravine. Many things puzzled him, but, most of all, one thing—the identity of 
someone hidden behind the mushrebiyeh screen, someone who had listened to 
every word that had passed between him and Mme Saint Sabre. .. . 


When Derry opened her eyes, she took ene long look around and then 
closed them again. Of course, this was another of the strange dreams which 
had been haunting her mind. 

There was a clue somewhere—a half-buried memory-trying to force its way 
to the surface. .. . "I'm glad it's not far. I feel so tired." 

When and where had she spoken those words? 

And now the buried memory broke through. It had been in the car as she 
and Marie had set out together to go . . . Where were they going? A further 
spell of concentration, with closed eyes, brought the answer—to get the 
Laporte plans which Marie had taken away by accident. 

What had happened? 

There must have been a crash, although Derry had no recollection of one. 
She must be in a hospital, or perhaps in some kind of nursing home. 

She opened her eyes again, stretched out her hand and touched a plum 
resting on top of a piled-up basket of fruit beside the bed. It was real. This was 
no dream! But it was equally certain that this was no hospital, and Derry had 
never heard of such a nursing home. 

The room was large and lofty. Several flower-filled vases stood on tables of 
strange design. The wall was bright stucco, indented with niches in each of 
which was placed a piece of choice porcelain, an antique vase, or a delicate 
statuette. The furniture, of light wood, was upholstered in cerise-colored 
leather, and light streamed in through open windows which communicated 
with a flower-draped balcony. 

Derry lay in a bed of the same light, her only covering a single silk sheet. 
She was quite naked! Nor could she see any sign of her clothes anywhere in 
the room. 

Suddenly, terror came, to set her heart thumping wildly. 

Memory of those strange dreams crowded back upon her. A woman—a 
woman so lovely that she had seemed a creature of another world—had stood 
watching her. That sustained, searching glance had made Derry (in her dream) 
flush with shame. Then, a voice—a voice like distant music—had said, "Yes, 
she is beautiful. She pleases me. .. ." 


Had she fallen into the hands of some new kind of white-slave traffickers? 
In whose house did she lie, now? She remembered the several cases of girls 
disappearing unaccountably in Jamaica. All of them had been acknowledged 
beauties. 

Derry sprang up. 

Any lingering fear that she might, after all, have been seriously injured, was 
dismissed. There was nothing the matter with her. She stepped out onto a rug 


that resembled mink, but she decided that it couldn't be. 

The door! She must lock it. 

She ran across. But there was no key. 

Berry was tempted to open, to peer out. She could detect no sound, except a distant suggestion of 
falling water. But the chance of discovery, naked, checked her. She had a glimpse, through a draped 
arch, of a really luxurious bathroom. Surely there would be a robe of some sort in there. She went in. 

The impression of luxury was confirmed. The sunken bath proved to be of solid pink marble. The 
shower had silver fittings. All the equipment was of corresponding elegance. A cabinet over a marble 
washbow!l bulged with toilet preparations from the best Paris houses. 

But there was no robe. 

Deny stood there, her heart still beating too fast, struggling to think calmly. Of course! There was a 
purpose in all this: to prevent her trying to escape! 

Very well. She would try. Derry was by no means un-resourceful. She wrapped herself in a fleecy 
pink bath-towel. There were no pins. But she remembered, in her extreme need, that the drapes beside 
the bedroom window were held back by gold cords. She ran in, unhooked one of the cords, and 
managed to tie it around so as to keep the bath towel attached. 

Resolutely, she crossed to the door, her Irish dander up. At least, she was going to make a fight for it! 

Her one glimpse of what lay outside the balcony had been discouraging. The balcony overhung an 
apparently bottomless ravine. Beyond, she saw distant mountains. 

She opened the door, hesitated, then stepped out into a long corridor. Its polished wood floor was 
strewn at intervals with rugs and skins. To right and left she saw many other doors. But there was no one 
in sight. The paneled corridor was invisibly lighted like a liner's alleyway. 


Barefooted, she ran along. She came to an arched opening, and stood still. It 
looked as though it might lead to freedom. Unlike the corridor behind her, this 
shorter one was lighted by silver lamps hung from the ceiling. Derry turned 
into it. Ahead, she saw a massive door above which was a carved figure of a 
twined serpent. 

She pulled up suddenly. She knew that figure. 

It was embossed on the cover of "Tears of Our Lady," the wonderbook that 
Marie had given to her! 

Deny moved closer, to make sure. She looked up, and as she did so, the 
heavy door opened, silently. She had a swift impression of a long, glittering 
room, of a distant fountain, of a strange perfume, and then, snarling savagely, 
two black pumas were racing side by side to reach her! 

She screamed, tried to run. Vaguely, as through drumming, she heard: 
"Siva!. Kali!" 

Deny was swaying, clutching her woolly robe, when the same wonderful 
voice spoke again, but in how different a tone. 

"My dear child! Whatever are you doing here?" 

The pair of pumas, their bellies almost touching the polished ebony floor, 
were slinking back. As through a haze, Deny saw them spring onto a divan 
and crouch down, docile as pet cats, on either side of a woman who lay there 


smoking, and watching her. 

And, even from that distance, in the strangely lighted room, she recognized 
the woman of her dream, the woman with the golden voice. 

"You have nothing to fear, Deirdre. You are among friends. Come here, 
child, and talk to me... ." 


Gilligan's reports to Scotland Yard were becoming a nightly headache. He 
had a well-established reputation. He saw himself losing it. Useless to assure 
his chief that he was up against conditions which just didn't fit into the pattern 
of European life. He agreed with Harringay's fear that they might be faced 
with a West Indian form of thuggee or dacoity, but the very man he had 
suspected of being associated with the thing—Mokombo—had become its 
victim! 

When Dr. Koster, the Dutch expert, arrived, a party that included an official 
of the Public Health Department, the Ghief of Police, and Inspector Gilligan 
accompanied him to a guarded mortuary where the bodies of Mokombo and 
James awaited his examination. 

The inspector had a fairly strong stomach, but when they had been admitted 
to the windowless brick building, lights were switched on and the sheets 
removed from those two ghastly exhibits, he became suddenly nauseated. Nor 
was he the only one to be affected. 

Dr. Koster, a thickset, gray-bearded man wearing gold-rimmed glasses, 
merely glanced at the petrified figures and nodded gravely. 

"As I anticipated, gentlemen, it is rigor kubus. You may cover them up." 

"Conveys nothing to me,” Gilligan assured him. 

"It would convey nothing even to the vast majority of medical men. Its first 
recorded appearance was amongst the Kubus, a tribe living in part of Sumatra. 
My distinguished countryman, the late Professor van Noorden, traced the 
outbreak to the spores of a rare fungus found only in Sumatra and parts of 
Java. He isolated the lethal principle and discovered that all the symptoms 
could be produced by inhaling the minute spores, by swallowing them, or by 
injection." 

"Is it possible," the health official asked, "for this fungus to grow here?" 

"In my opinion, quite impossible." 

"The man, Mokombo—the seated corpse—was a herbalist." 

Dr. Koster frowned thoughtfully. 

"He would not have found the fungus in Jamaica. But he might have 
acquired some. There is reason to believe that Van Noorden was not the only 
scientist to prepare this deadly poison." 

"All Mokombo's stock,” Gilligan told him, "has been analyzed. Some of it 
is pretty foul stuff, but the chemists have identified everything." 

"Is the thing infectious, Doctor?" the Chief of Police asked anxiously. 

"No, no. The principle upon which it operates is unknown. But, once 
assimilated, it is self-destructive. I have brought you a copy of Van Noorden's 


brochure on the subject, and I would refer you to the only recorded cases of 
rigor kubus among the white races. The first was in North Africa, in 1940, and 
there were two more in London some years later. Its last appearance was in 
New York, as recently as 1950... ." 

One result of this conversation was that Inspector Gilligan spent an hour in 
his room at the hotel writing a long code message to Scotland Yard. 

He was about to go out and dispatch it, when, as he opened his door, racing 
footsteps brought him to a halt. Lance Harkness came dashing up, his eyes 
feverishly bright, his color high. 

"Inspector! Derry has just phoned!" 

The inspector stood still, watching the geologist. 

"What did she say?" 

"That there'd been a slight accident, but all was well. To tell you the plans 
are safe. It may be a few days before she can return them." 

"Sure it was Derry?" 

"Dead sure. Could I be mistaken?" 

"Where is she?" 

"She wouldn't tell me!" 

"That so? Mysterious young lady. Let's go and interview the phone girl." 

And when they arrived in the main building, they were rewarded. The girl 
on the switchboard knew quite a lot about Lance and Derry, having connected 
them numberless times. She had decided that Lance was getting a raw deal 
and was only too eager to help. She was almost sure (for she was familiar with 
the other operator's voice) that the call had been made from Manor House 
Hotel, at Constant Spring. 

Gilligan tried to recall where he had seen that name. Then it came back to 
him. He had passed the hotel on his way to Casa Montana. 

"Call back and make sure," he directed. "Don't ask for any details. Charge 
me." 

The girl got through, made the inquiry, and nodded eagerly. "Yes, sir! The 
call was from there!" 

"If you care to wait while I get off a long message to London," Gilligan said 
to Lance, "I shall be glad to look in at Manor House and check up. Something 
very queer going on where those two damsels are concerned." 


Chapter Twenty 


At eight on Monday morning, Lance reported to the office of the Una 
Bauxite Company. He had never felt less inclined in his life to tackle a job 
than he felt now. No further news had come from Derry. Her disappearance 
was all the more extraordinary in view of the facts. Every police officer in the 
island was on the alert for Derry and her friend, Marie Glade. They had both 
visited Manor Mouse; the descriptions of the barman and a waiter left no 
room for doubt. Lance had seen Marie's photograph, had had a glowing 
account of her coloring. 

They hadn't driven in through the main entrance, but it was explained that 
they might have come via the back entrance, through the gardens, and parked 
their car by the swimming pool. They could have left by the same route. First 
ordering drinks in the bar, Derry had asked if she could put a call through to 
Kingston. The call had been made, paid for, and the two girls had left. No one 
had noticed the car. ... 

Now, Lance was trying to take an intelligent interest in his planned 
itinerary. He was to set out at once for a small town high in the mountains, 
where a reservation had been made for him. José had gone ahead, with 
equipment, and would report when Lance arrived. 

Some three miles further up, their first camp would be pitched, by the 
headwaters of a minor stream which, later, passed through Red Gap. Lance 
was to begin prospecting the banks for bauxite and to follow the stream down. 
During the next few days and nights he would sleep under canvas. There were 
no towns on the route, only a few villages. 

In other words, he would be completely out of touch, could hope for no 
news of Derry. That he might, also, be in considerable personal danger, no 
longer concerned him. Where was she? Did she really love him? One hour 
with Derry in his arms would be worth a whole lifetime without her. . . . This 
was the desperate frame of mind in which Lance set out. 

A Jamaican familiar with the rarely used mountain roads they must follow 
had been assigned to drive him, and, fully briefed, Lance returned to the 
Myrtle Bank to pick up his baggage. 

Inspector Gilligan was sitting on the porch, smoking. 

Lance went over, dropped into a chair facing him. 

"Anything new, Inspector?" 

The inspector shook his head negatively and said, "But I'm expecting news 
from London and from New York." 


"London and New York?" Lance stared. "How do they come into the 
picture?" 

The inspector smiled, one of his rare smiles. 

"They may transform it. Hoping. Starting out today?" 

"Yes. Bad luck. You can imagine how I feel about it?" 

Gilligan nodded. 

"What's your itinerary? Mind telling me?" 

"Not at all." 

From the breast pocket of a brilliant shirt, which, with shorts and shoes, 
completed'his tropical wear, Lance took out a long envelope. He threw it on 
the table and signaled to a waiter. 

"Nothing for me, thanks," Gilligan said. "Just finished breakfast." 

"There's the whole route, with the sketch map, Inspector." 

Gilligan opened the envelope, studied what he found there. And he found 
more than Lance suspected. Excitement boiled up inside him, but he showed 
no sign of it when he returned the typed notes and the map to the envelope 
and laid the envelope on the table. 

"Think you can more or less stick to the time schedule?" 

"Depends on the territory, and on the efficiency of the men José has got 
together." 

"Seems to me a lot depends on José.” 

"He's fine. The office has his record. A good man." 

When Lance had finished his drink, he stood up. This was a perfect 
morning. The flowers blazed triumphantly, cries of vendors out on the street 
sounded like happy cries. Life was very good. He would always associate the 
Myrtle Bank with Derry, for here they had shared their first lunch together as 
lovers. And now? 

"I'm going over to pack my bag." He spoke sadly. "Time to step across with 
me?’ 

"Glad to.” 

They walked slowly through a long, shady room and out into the garden 
beyond. Lance was fiercely reluctant to leave, for he was leaving promised joy 
behind. 

He threw his door open and they walked in. The place was indescribably 
untidy. He had left his packing unfinished to rush to the office. Among a litter 
of socks, shirts and other underwear on the bed, Gilh'gan saw a golf bag. 
Lying beside it was a black walking stick. 

"What's this?" he said, taking it up speculatively. 

"Dexter's stick, the one he told me to keep for him. If you figure this room's 
in a mess, you should have seen his, morning he left!" 

"Oh?" The inspector stared hard. "Didn't hear about that. Time to tell me?" 

Lance told him, sweeping all sorts of things into a suitcase while he talked. 
Gilligan listened with growing interest. 

"You say there was a duplicate stick in his room, broken into pieces?" 


"Sure. I saw it." 

"And he has never claimed this one?" 

"Never. Although he came back to settle his account. But he left a note at 
the desk, asking me to take care of it. T thought of putting it back in the bag 
and leaving the bag with the hotel." 

The inspector turned the stick over in his hands, examined the rubber 
ferrule, the plain band and the handle. Then, he slipped it carefully in among 
the clubs in the bag. 

"Leave them all with me," he suggested quietly. "I'll look after them." 

"Fine! Thanks a lot. If Dexter should turn up—" 

"T'll see his property is returned. In fact, I would like to meet this Mr. 
Dexter... ." 

If the inspector could have met Mr. Dexter at about that time, he would 
have found him rather curiously employed. Standing at the desk in his 
exotically appointed room, with its French paintings, its statuette of Astarte, 
he was splicing a length of thin rope to a much longer coil. 

At regular intervals, small, plaited rings were attached to the rope. 

The man known as Drakos had reached, at last, a fixed determination. Once, 
he had been free to come or go as he pleased. Now, he realized that his 
movements were watched. He was a captive. There was only one known way 
into, or out of, Casa Montana. The black guards had refused to let him pass. 

But there might be an unknown way. South, down the gorge, he knew to be 
impossible. But north, toward the head of the stream which fed the pool and 
irrigated the estate, he felt sure there must be another way. 

He was going to find it. 

Consciousness of all he had lost, his shattered pride, contempt for his 
manhood, at last had bred resolution. This pathetic passion for a soulless 
woman must be conquered. 

None of the room doors in Casa Montana had keys. That smiling horror, 
Caspar, held all the keys of the outer doors. Drakos had put a wedge under the 
door of his own apartment. So far, it had not been challenged. 

He had benefited, become more his own man. Before, he had sometimes 
waked with a brain bemused, with lazy memories of a sickly, anesthetic smell, 
of the loathsome, suave voice of the physician, Ariosto—and with the mark 
made by a hypodermic syringe on his skin. 

God, what a fool he had been! What he had sacrificed for "a rag and a bone 
and a hank of hair." 

He coiled the rope, now of considerable length, and carried it across to the 
hiding place in which he kept it. This was a recess he had discovered at the 
back of a bookcase and from which he had cut the wood panel away. He was 
just replacing the books when someone rapped on his door. 

Swiftly, Drakos crossed, jerked the wedge free, slipped it into his pocket, 
and opened the door. 

Caspar stood outside. 


"My lady requests, Drakos, that you will follow me." 

"Where to?" 

"To the laboratory." 

He was found out! The treatment that robbed him of all initiative, of all his 
natural aggressiveness, was to be administered by force! 

For one fateful moment he hesitated, then he directed, "Go ahead." 

Caspar bowed, always smiling, and led the way. Those red slippers led 
silently along the corridor, past many closed doors. (Drakos wondered how 
many of the rooms were occupied, and by whom.) Down a flight of stone 
steps they led and out into the wonderful gardens behind the great house. 

Trees laden with bloom. Gaily plumaged birds flashing amongst the 
blossoms. Great gaudy butterflies flitting from flower to flower in perfectly 
kept borders, although no gardeners were at work. A terraced rockery ablaze 
with magic. Down and on they went, along a sanded path, past a lily pond and 
on further until a new, brick building came in sight. It was lighted by a great 
number of windows. 

Caspar walked up two steps, opened the door and stood aside, "You will be 
good enough to go in, Drakos." 

Drakos went in. Caspar didn't follow. He closed the door from outside. 

"Come this way, Drakos." 

Beyond glittering rows of glass-topped benches loaded with strange looking 
instruments, retorts, racks of test tubes and other research paraphernalia, 
Ariosto, wearing his white coat, stood in the doorway of an inner room. 

Drakos obeyed without hesitation. Never before had he entered the 
headquarters of the poisonous reptile called Ariosto. 

He found himself in what might have been the office of any ordinary 
physician. There were a desk, an armchair, a padded couch, a medicine 
cabinet, an X-ray machine. Nothing unusual. 

Drakos faced Ariosto. He hated everything about him. Even the man's 
physical beauty was nullified by his shifty dark eyes. 

"What do you want?" 

Ariosto smiled. 

"Just a check-up, Drakos, by Our Lady's orders. Please strip down." 

"You mean," Drakos' voice sounded ugly even to his own ears, "that if you 
can't dope me when I'm asleep, you're going to fix me, anyway?" 

"I must take your temperature. This is wild talk." 

Something contemptuous in his manner, the tone of patronage thinly veiled, 
released a violence long pent up. Stemming from Drakos' instep, throbbing 
through the calf, the thigh, right up to his shoulder, it expressed itself in a left 
uppercut like a blow from a piston rod! Ariosto tried to shield his face—a 
second too late! That classic left registered on his jaw. He sagged, dropped his 
defense, and Drakos followed through with a right hook which ended the 
round. 

Ariosto went down against the cabinet to the accompaniment of a glass 


crash which warmed the unhappy heart of the man who had knocked him out. 

But, before he had recovered his voice, a monstrous bulk was hurled onto 
Drakos' back. Arms like steel cables clasped him and he fell forward, his head 
nearly hitting Ariosto's feet. He knew he was helpless, in a stranglehold. 

"Bang your hand on the floor," a guttural voice breathed in his ear, "or it 
will be the finish!" 

Drakos obeyed. 

Philo—Sumuru's gorilla—had been standing behind him all the time! 

He was hustled back to his room, his arms locked by the Herculean Philo. 
They met no one in the garden and no one in the corridors. Drakos was 
cheered by the irony of the situation, for Philo hadn't dared to release him in 
order to attend to the unconscious Ariosto, but had first had to rush him home, 
to his own quarters! 

Hurled into the room, his arms numb, he stumbled and fell, as Philo 
slammed the door and ran back. But, even as he lay, he laughed. During 
countless weary months he had longed to do just what he had done to Ariosto. 

Yet—he picked himself up, began to massage his arms —that outburst of 
long repressed hatred might well spell the ruin of his plans. 

He decided not to replace the door wedge at present. 

Feeling hot and tired, he peeled down to shorts and sandals and went out 
onto the balcony which, when he looked over, sometimes reminded him of an 
eagle's nest. It faced west and so lay in deep, grateful shadow. 

Below was a stone wall, in which there were no windows. It rested on a 
rock formation, and this rock, a glistening surface, dropped sheerly for sixty 
feet where it was broken by irregularities. Plere, vegetation started on a steep 
slope. Ferns, stunted trees and wild vines began to find a roothold. Then, came 
a glimpse of Henrique Montana's white-walled road. Below it again the slope 
swept down and down into impenetrable depths, choked with jungle-like 
undergrowth. 

The opposite side of the ravine presented a steep, treecovered descent, 
broken at intervals by outcrops of red rock. The crest was brilliantly lighted 
by the morning sun. What lay in the forbidding depths of the great gully 
where sunlight never penetrated Drakos didn't know. Probably a stream which 
carried the overflow from the swimming pool. This formed a minature 
cataract, the voice of which was never still night or day. 

He was craning over, staring into the the shadows, when he heard above the 
distant babble of the water the sound of a knock on his door. He was glad that 
he had not replaced the wedge when he turned, saw the door opened, and 
Caspar standing there looking in. 

"Our Lady wishes to see you, Drakos." 

The news had reached her! 

His fate would depend, now, upon her real sentiments where Ariosto was 
concerned. Drakos had tortured himself a thousand times with the idea that 
Ariosto was her lover. At last, perhaps, his doubts would be set at rest. 


"Very well. I'm ready." 

Caspar smilingly surveyed his scanty dress. 

"I say I'm ready," Drakos snapped. 

"Be good enough to follow me." 

The way led not through the musty library, as Drakos had anticipated, but to 
the short passage lighted by silver lamps, to the door above which a linked 
serpent looked down. He appreciated, as a sudden revelation, how the lives of 
Sumuru's slaves were ordered; how their alloted duties were planned to 
confine them to certain parts of the rumbling old mansion, to selected spots in 
the great acreage which surrounded it. 

No pagan queen could have controlled her palace more thoroughly. 

He asked himself, in a sort of despair, who was Sumuru? Not even during 
their brief intimacy had he come any nearer to the solution of that problem to 
which he had dedicated his reputation—in pursuit of which he had lost 
everything. 

The double doors swung noiselessly open. He stepped in. The doors closed 
behind him. 

That long, sombre room which he expected to find dark and shadowy, was 
brightly illuminated, for all the silver lamps were alight. Sumuru lay on a pile 
of mink rugs beside the lily pond, one hand in the water, coaxing her pet 
golden orf to leap out playfully. 

Rumbling growls greeted Drakos' entrance. They came from the inner room 
where Our Lady slept. The pumas had been banished. 

Sumuru wore one of her Eastern dresses, gold gauze shot with many colors 
of a tissue so fine that her white body gleamed thiough it like marble seen 
through a rainbow. 

A large, brilliant red fish sprang onto her extended palm, lay there a 
moment, then plunged back again under the lily ieaves. Sumuru laughed, the 
laughter of a happy child, a peal of elfin bells. She dried her wet hand on the 
fur and turned to face Drakos. The pose of her graceful limbs would have 
enraptured a painter. 

"Drakos, this time you have really angered me." 

"One day I shall kill someone who calls me Drakos." 

"You nearly succeeded today." She spoke the words not with venom but 
with a voluptuously provocative smile. "My poor Ariosto lost two teeth. One, 
he has succeeded in replacing. The other is broken." 

"I'm sorry it wasn't his neck." 

Sumuru rolled over on the fur, lying prone, her chin resting in an upraised 
hand, her face turned toward him. Her hair shone in the light of the lamps as if 
flame had been trapped in its meshes. Yet, even now, he couldn't have 
d'efftied its true color. 

"I can find only one excuse for this outrage. Your mad anger was not due to 
the fact that Ariosto has had sometimes to subdue your violent nature. It was 
due to something else. You regard my poor Ariosto as a successful rival—as 


your successor. Is it true?" 

Drakos clenched his jaws tightly. He said nothing. 

"I know it is true. I brought a blaze of passion into your cold, lonely life that 
altered the face of the world for you. But, even in my arms, you were false to 
me. You drank rapture from my lips while you planned to destroy me. You 
ai'e strong. So am I. You think you are inflexible. I know I am." 

She rose upright with the effortless ease of a ballerina. Against the light of 
the lamps, every curve of her supple figure was outlined, so that she seemed, 
like Galatea, a beautiful statue come to life, floating in a golden mist. She 
came forward. 

Drakos stood still. He called up all his resources of will. If Sumuru offered 
him tenderness, if those silky arms became twined around him, he would, 
even at this hour, be lost irrevocably. 

"I think," he said harshly, "you are a reincarnation of a Greek courtesan. 
Phryne could have taught you nothing of the art of seductive exposure." 

Sumuru drew nearer. Her smile beckoned. "Allow me to tell you 
something,” she hesitated, "Drake—" 

His heart faltered. She had spoken his real name, the name which had been 
on her lips so often in exquisite moments when he had been her lover. 

"You are a real man. And I adore a real man. Together, you and I could rule 
the world." 

She was so close now, that a faint, intoxicating perfume which he had come 
to associate with her beauty, reached him, threatened to kill all his resolutions. 

"Stop!" The word was spoken so harshly as to be almost a shout. "You are a 
witchl The world you dream of is no world of mine! I want no part of it. Stay 
where you are!" 

He turned and walked back toward the door. His tones had aroused the 
listening pumas. He heard the impact of clawed pads on the polished floor, 
swung around, defensively. 

"Siva! Kali!" 

The two great beasts were crouching, one on either side of Sumuru. It was a 
picture to have made an artist immortal. 

Sumuru was still smiling. 

"Are you afraid of my black cats, Drake—or of me?" 

He turned again. The doors swung open before him. But, even after they 
had closed, the bell-like laughter followed him as he ran... . 


Chapter Twenty-one 


Inspector Gilligam had locked his door. He was examining Dexter's stick, 
which he had taken out of Lance's golf bag. His pipe was burning hot, but he 
went on smoking. 

Since Lance had left, on his bauxite expedition, Gilli-gan had been doing 
some retrospective thinking. It was too late, now, to check up with Harkness, 
but he had interviewed the hotel office staff and looked over the books. The 
inspector had come to the conclusion that the man he had seen late one night, 
going into the Myrtle Bank, closely covered by a simian chauffeur, was 
Dexter, that the brunette wearing a dance frock was Dolores. 

Much might have been done before now if he had known the circumstances 
under which Dexter had left the hotel the same morning, if he had known at 
that time what had happened at Drake's Drum. 

He tested the stick carefully and tried to bend it, tapped it, then attempted to 
unscrew the crooked handle. It appeared to be solid. He laid his fuming pipe 
in a tray and frowned impatiently. 

"Of course," he muttered, "it's a smuggler's stick. But how does it open?" 

He began to detach the rubber ferrule. It wasn't easy, but at last he had it off. 
Under the rubber was a brass ferrule. Attempts to remove it defied all his 
efforts; until, wedging the ferrule in the hinge of the bathroom door and 
turning the shank firmly, it began to unscrew. 

There was a cavity in the base of the big stick, in which a roll of paper 
could be seen! 

The inspector pulled it free. It consisted of a number of closely typed and 
very thin pages, rolled tight so that they would fit into the hollow. He made 
sure there was nothing else there before flattening the pages. 

They were hard to read owing to their tendency to curl up again into a roll. 
But all the same the inspector read them—and was thrilled by the first sense 
of real confidence he had known since he had arrived in Jamaica. His long 
cable to Scotland Yard had been justified. It had been prompted by the strange 
deaths of Mokombo and James, by Van Noorden's notes on the appearance of 
rigor kubus in London and New York. 

And here was confirmation of Gilligan's theory! 

The London cases, he remembered, had been traced to the notorious 
international adventuress variously known to Scotland Yard as the Marquise 
Sumuru, Baroness Rik-ter, and Lady Carradale. He still awaited details from 
New York. 


Bub here, under his hand, lay a report from an ace Washington Secret 
Service agent! 

The Marquise Sumuru was in Jamaica! 

"Headquarters in Java," he read, "which we have just left, consists chiefly of 
a research station, at which (among other things) the poison that causes rigor 
kubus is prepared. Sumuru's chief scientist is known as Ariosto, but this, 
obviously, is an assumed name. I, myself, am known among them only as 
Drakos. .. ." 

Gilligan read on eagerly. One paragraph he read over twice said: "The 
Jamaican Lodge of the Order of Our Lady is on an estate called Casa Montana 
in the Blue Mountains. Ariosto is to meet us there, also Caspar, Our Lady's 
confidential steward and adviser. Philo, her strong-arm bodyguard, is with us, 
as well as Dolores, one of Sumuru's favorite women-in-waiting, who is 
Ariosto's mistress. There is to be a gathering of Jamaican disciples, and I hope 
to add to this report Sumuru's own list of their names and her comments on 
some... ." 

Another paragraph stated: "There is no marriage among members of the 
Order, only Our Lady's ‘consent to love.’ Members are sometimes permitted to 
marry outside the Order, for certain reasons; but such marriages are not 
encouraged... ." 

Farther on, Gilligan came upon this: "Sumuru, herself, has married many 
times, but always for social, and/or financial re;isons. She must be one of the 
wealthiest women in the world, as she is certainly the most beautiful. Her last 
husband, the Due de Severac, left her a large estate. I have reason to believe 
that it was during the Due's lifetime she became the mistress of Henrique 
Montana, from whom she inherited the whole of his vast fortune. She is 
described in his will, I believe (I have not seen it) as 'my devoted niece, 
Azalea Astar Saint Sabre (the family name of the Dues de Severac) .” 

There were many more details, including a reference to "extensive dossiers" 
in possession of New York Police Headquarters and the FBI, the Paris Surete, 
and Scotland Yard. 

"The Order of Our Lady," the inspector learned, "has ramifications 
throughout the world. It includes members of the highest and most honored 
families, both men and women. Its ostensible purpose is to r-emove ugliness 
and squalor, breed a beautiful race, and supercede man's rule of affairs to the 
rule of woman... ." 

This statement was signed, "Drake Roscoe, late of United States Secret 
Service." 

And, pinned to the last page, Gilligan found a sheet of zephyr-thin paper 
embossed with the emblem of a coiled serpent. In small, exquisite 
handwriting he read scores of names (many of them those of prominent 
Jamaican families) against some of which were bracketed comments. 
Presently, he came to: "Joan Marie Glade. (Of good English stock. Fair 
painter. Medium intelligence. Unattached. Enthusiastic worker.)" 


This extraordinary document opened vistas to Inspector Gilligan of which 
he had never dreamed when the Commissioner had handed him his Jamaican 
assignment. He had had no part in the notorious Sumuru case, which had 
taxed Scotland Yard diplomacy to the limit because of the famous names 
involved. But, later, he had seen official letters from the special investigator in 
charge of the New York inquiry and remembered that they were signed Drake 
Roscoe. 

It seemed that Roscoe, like many an agent before him, had joined this 
criminal organization in order to learn the details of its secret setup. He had 
evidently suspected that he was being closely watched and had used this 
curious method of getting his information safely out of his hands. The 
disorder in his room, and the broken stick (evidently a duplicate) pointed to 
the fact that he had been right. 

What had become of him? Why had he never reclaimed these vital notes? 
And why did he sign himself "late of United States Secret Service"? 

The answer to the first two could be that he was a prisoner—or dead. The 
third was puzzling. But here was an explanation of those mysterious 
disappearances which had baffled the local police. The missing girls had 
joined the Order. The untraceable Marie Glade ha"# gone to Casa Montana 
for the "gathering of Jamaican disciples," and Gilligan feared that Deny 
Kenealv had gone too. 

When the inspector recalled his interview with Mme Saint Sabre, and 
realized that he had been speaking to the notorious woman wanted by 
Scotland Yard, the New York police, the Paris Sitrete and heaven alone knew 
how many others, he experienced a sense of awe. 

The Marquise Sumuni, under many names, moved in the world's highest 
circles. Her great beauty, her social status, her fabulous wealth, these were a 
facade behind which lay hidden a flaming genius for high intrigue. He must 
step warily. There would have to be a conference on the top level before he 
dared to move against such a power. 

He tried to picture Mr. Harringay's reaction to the news. He quailed at the 
thought of facing His Excellency the Governor, whose guest at King's House 
Sumuni had been so recently! 

How to reconcile the behavior of Dolores d'Eze with Mme Saint Sabre's 
interest in Lance, seemed a problem the inspector no more could solve than 
that of the deaths of Mokombo and James (whom he believed to have 
murdered Louis Laporte) from rigor kubus, which he knew, now, to be a 
secret weapon used only by Sumuru. 

His latest discovery, in fact, was at the same time encouraging, disturbing, 
bewildering. And again he asked himself what had become of the man known 
as "Drakos"? 


It was late on the following night when the man known as Drakos came to a 
decision. 


He doubted if his rope was long enough yet. But, better risk it, than risk 
another interview with Sumuru. Whether his manhandling of Ariosto had 
indeed revived her tigerish passion, or whether, sensing his revolt, her true 
purpose was to conquer him again, to prove to herself that her power over 
men had not waned, really didn't matter. In either case, he would be cast aside 
almost as soon as he had surrendered, and know a slavery more humiliating 
than ever. 

He must get away—or die. If he succeeded, he must find Lance Harkness, 
and recover the hollow stick which concealed evidence enough to break 
Sumuru. 

The position of the moon was just right for his purpose. Below the balcony 
the sheer descent lay blanketed in shadow. The night was hot and still, except 
for chirping of a million insects. Sometimes, the shadow of a bat glided 
silently past. 

Drakos wedged his door securely and switched all lights off. He wore 
nothing but a pair of shorts. A knapsack holding sandals and a few other 
necessities was strapped to his shoulders, a short coil of thin rope lashed 
around his middle. As he crossed to the balcony, he brushed against the 
statuette of Astarte, and a shudder ran through his nerves. But he went ahead. 

The longer coil of rope lay on the balcony. He knotted one end firmly to the 
iron railing, then paid out the rope, length by length. 

Swinging over, he let himself down, twisted his legs around the line and 
groped for the first toehold. He found it, lowered his weight inch by inch, 
detached his foot, and letting himself down farther, groped for another. He 
had experimented already, and had acquired some dexterity. But he didn't 
know if his powers of endurance, sapped by his enforced mode of life, would 
last out. 

Assured that he could always check himself if his arm muscles flagged, he 
began to go down hand under hand, grasping the rings where he found them. 
He had known from the start that without their support a long descent by so 
slender a rope would be an impossible feat even for an acrobat. 

He counted the rings as he went, allowing for three feet between. He was 
already below the stone wall, well down the perpendicular rock face—and he 
knew that he must be near the end of the line! 

If it failed to reach the slope which swept out to the road, the slope down 
which he knew he could make his way, what? 

Had he strength for the long climb up again—or must he let himself fall, 
and trust to miss breaking a limb or being hurled, helpless, down the rocky 
incline to crash to death on the hard paving? 

Drenched with perspiration, his biceps aching, he hung, groping for a lower 
hold. 

His trembling foot rested on a jagged surface! 

He lowered himself another foot or so, still clinging desperately to the ring 
he held. He stood on a rocky shelf. . . . 


And then the end of the line was in his hand! 

He rested a while, feeling dizzy, clinging to some wirey creeper which grew 
in the rock crannies. 

The second part of the descent, for which he had brought the shorter line, 
shouldn't be so difficult. But he had no time to waste. .. . 


Derry, her beautiful lips slightly parted, was listening to Marie. 

She was curled upon a couch in the exotic room which she had thought was 
part of a dream. Marie knelt beside her on a pile of cushions. 

"You quite understand, Derry, that I played a trick on you. But it was by 
Our Lady's orders. You have seen her, she has talked to you, and so I know 
you'll understand! I had the tablet with me, to put in your coffee. But it's quite 
harmless. You know that. I had to bring you back with me!" 

"Yes, I do understand, Marie. And, since I've met her, I think I'm glad. She 
is very wonderful and very lovely. She explained some of the things I didn't 
know about the Order. Oh, Marie! She will build a new, beautiful world out of 
the ruins of the old one!" 

Marie grasped Derry's hands enthusiastically. 

"There are no more struggles or worries, darling, once one is a member of 
the Order! Whatever your ambition in life may be, she will see that it's 
fulfilled. Some of the greatest names in art and science are those of members. 
We are allowed to follow our professions, you know, if we want to. Although, 
of course, the dream of all of us is to belong to Our Lady's personal staff!" 

"But always,” Derry said softly, "Our Lady can call upon us to carry out her 
orders, without question, whatever they may be, wherever we are." 

Marie squeezed Derry's hands, looked up at her with radiant eyes. 

"She has examined you on the Catechism!" Marie was excited. "Did you 
pass?" 

"Yes. Oh, Marie!" Derry sat upright. "I am accepted!" 

"Oh!" Marie whispered, "how glad I am! You see, Derry, you are my 
convert! It's a triumph for me to have found you!" 

"I know. Our Lady explained all that. I told her, of course, that I loved 
Lance. She said she had no objection to him, that she knows and had seen him 
—that my first task would be to bring him into the Order." 

Marie's big eyes opened even more widely. 

"Derry! Do you think you can?" 

"I think I might. But I'm not sure that I want to." 

"Whatever do you mean?" 

"Well—the Order is an organization of women, for women—" 

"But, Derry!" Marie became all lighted up. "The reason Our Lady insists 
upon beauty in her disciples is their power over men! In the present state of 
the world, we can make no headway without them. You must have agreed to 
that, because it's part of the Catechism." 

"Yes, I did agree. Because it's a fact, as well. I understand the place of 


desire in the scheme of things. It's one of the chapters in 'Tears of Our Lady' 
that horrified me at first. But I came to see that it was true. That was when I 
began to understand." 

"You have learned fast, Derry. Oh, my dear, I'm so glad! Are you to be 
offered up at the festival?" 

Derry nodded. She took a cigarette from a lacquered box beside her, and 
lighted it. 

"And I'm scared silly!" she twisted sideways to face her friend. 'TVIarie, do 
tell me what happens—what I have to do!" 

"I can tell you everything, Derry dear. And there's nothing, to be scared 
about, although it looks simply awful when the time comes to face it." 

"Tell me, Marie!" 

"The ‘offering up’ is different in different countries, dear. Here, in Jamaica, 
it's a sort of ordeal, to prove the courage of the disciple. Of course, she has 
been chosen by Our Lady for her brains, breeding and physical perfection 
before the ceremony. I never heard of anyone being rejected. But many 
members of the Jamaican lodge are colored, and the ceremony is quite 
barbaric. It's a trial by fire." 

"Good heavens, Marie! Whatever happens?" 

"This, Derry: the ceremony takes place in the open. I can remember all 
about it, darling, because I went through it myself at the last festival! Its 
purpose, of course, is to show members of the Order the new Sister in her 
beauty unadorned. Don't look like that! Only women are present. Except that 
when I was offered up, some wretched colored man was watching from the 
branches of a tree. One of Our Lady's patrols followed him, I heard. It was 
rather frightful, because he died soon afterward!" 

"Mariel You don't mean—" 

"Well, of course I don't know, darling. But it's dan gerous to take liberties 
with Our Lady. In being offered up in Europe, and in America, I believe, one 
just disrobes, and is greeted with cries of acceptance. But here, instead of 
simply disrobing, the disciple walks through a fire which burns the robe off 
her body!" 

"But, Mariel" Derry grasped Marie's hand. "You say you did this?" 

"I did, my dear! You can be burned alive! But listen while I tell you. .. ." 


Chapter Twenty-two 


Lance, by this time, although still in high altitudes, had worked down 
stream to his third camp. José had more than lived up to his credentials. By 
some magical art (made more potent by the high pay Una had authorized 
Lance to offer), he seemed to be able to find bearers and machete men even in 
the smallest villages. And however far from the village the camp site might 
be, however late they worked, the men all set out for home at the end of the 
day, following remote mountain tracks, and all lined up soon after daybreak 
the next morning. 

Of bauxite, that curious substance which resembles fossilized sponge, 
Lance had found satisfactory traces already. Having chipped a piece from a 
promising outcrop of rock, his rule of thumb was to put it on his tongue. If it 
stuck, it was bauxite; if it didn't, it wasn't. Laboratory tests came later. 

The site chosen for the camp lay below a miniature waterfall, in a clearing 
among the trees. Featherlike maidenhair ferns masked the base of the rocks. 
There were palms bending over the racing stream, dense forests hemmed in 
the clearing on two sides. 

Leaving José to supervise the erection of the tent and preparation of food, 
Lance slung his Zeiss glasses around his neck and set out up a winding path, 
little more than a goat track, which he thought would bring him to the top of 
the waterfall. He had two objects in view. One was to find out if he could see 
ahead over the treetops and so check his route thus far. The deep gully known 
locally as Red Gap might be visible from there. The other was to search the 
surroundings for a camp follower who didn't belong to the party, but whom he 
suspected of watching them by day and night. 

Because he was uncertain if this shadowy figure existed outside his own 
imagination, he had said nothing to José. But he was strongly suspicious that 
on at least two occasions he had caught a glimpse of someone moving 
furtively, once amongst a clump of bamboos, and again, at night, through a 
grove of stunted palms. 

He couldn't afford to be overtaken by that brooding sense of menace while 
he was on a job like the present one. He had a definite aim: to complete his 
survey quickly and get back to Kingston—to Derry. 

Slipping and sliding on the treacherous path, he went up and up. It was 
pleasantly cool, for the route brought him so close to the curtain of falling 
water that he found himself at one time surrounded by dancing mist. But at 
last he reached the top, and stood on a huge, glistening boulder right beside 


the brink of the fall. 

Cautiously, he turned, facing downstream. He unslung his glasses and 
focussed the lenses upon a point over the treetops, where a ribbon of dense 
shadow masked the deepening bed of the stream. 

Soon, he had a clear field of vision. The water was invisible. The stream ran 
in the bottom of an ever widening chasm densely cloaked in vegetation. He 
raised the glasses slightly, to view what lay beyond, and found himself 
looking at the facade of a stately mansion, flanked by Moorish towers. The 
setting sun drenched its wide, white-walled terraces in ruddy light. He could 
see rows of palms, banks of flowering shrubs all aglow in the strange 
radiance. And, stretching far away behind the great house, were gardens and 
orchards only partly visible from this point and patched with black shadow. 

A bend in the gully hid the course of the stream from view, here, but he 
could only suppose that the house stood on the extreme edge of a deep ravine. 

For a long time Lance stared, fascinated, at this unexpected sight, this fairy- 
tale palace in and about which there was no sign of human life. Then, he 
swept the more immediate neighborhood of the camp, carefully exploring 
hollows in the rock and the dense scrub around the base of a precipice which 
towered up on the east. 

But, except for an occasional hummingbird, dazzling butterflies, and, once, 
a slinking brown shape which might have been a mongoose, nothing stirred. 

After a final, lingering look at the great house, Lance replaced his glasses 
and began the awkward descent. He had one narrow escape, nearly slipping 
into the fall, but otherwise got down safely to the camp. 

The tent was fixed, dinner cooking, and coffee ready when he arrived. The 
men who had stayed to set camp had gone. He was alone with José. 

José had told him that the whole gang must be paid off tonight and released 
to set out on their long trek home. Working along the river, Lance's party had 
made little more than five miles. The men would return by a more direct route 
known to the local people, but the distance was too great for them to report 
back in the morning. 

"There is a village, sir," he had assured Lance, "only two miles farther on, 
where I arrange for a new party to join us tomorrow. I shall leave before 
daylight to bring them." 

Wonderful man, José, Lance was thinking as he settled himself in a long, 
canvas chair that José had opened out. 

"A few miles farther downstream," he said drowsily, "there's a big house 
high up on a rocky bluff. Whose house is it, José?" 

José, a stocky mulatto, with a hairline black moustache and brilliant teeth, 
glanced aside at him. 

"It could only be Casa Montana, sir." 

"Who does it belong to?" 

"It belong to the Montana family for many generation. It is a great estate. I 
am born there, in the time of Henrique Montana." 


Lance stared up at José. 

"You were born there?" 

"Yes, sir. I am a slave there until I am twenty. The colored people on the 
Casa Montana estate have always been slaves." 

"Slaves!" Lance levered himself upright in the chair. "But that's just crazy 
nonsense! Slavery was abolished here more than a century ago!" 

"That is true, sir," José agreed placidly. "But the people in Casa Montana 
prefer it this way." 

"Prefer to be slaves?" 

"Yes, sir. Otherwise, they wouldn't stay. They are free to go, as I did. But I 
am sorry, since." He squatted down on his heels, a characteristic attitude. 
"You see, although they have no wages, they have good houses, each with its 
own vegetable garden, and all the food they can eat from the steward's store. 
All medical services are paid for them. There is a weekly issue of rum, and of 
beer brewed on the estate. When they grow too old to work—" He shrugged, 
and went on, "It doesn't mean they must starve, or beg, as so often happen to 
people like us. They are taken care of just the same until they die." 

Lance went through a tremendous, silent struggle with his ideas of 
constitutional rights, but found himself baffled by the setup of this queer 
Arcadia. 

"And what's the name of the Montana who reigns there now?" 

"The Montanas, sir, no more." José- shook his head sadly. "Now, there is a 
niece of Mr. Henrique—so they say—whe inherits the property. She is 
Madame Saint Sabre." 

"Madame Saint Sabre!" Lance stood up in his excitement and inhaled 
deeply. "Goshl That's queer. And I suppose it's all changed?" 

"No, sir!" José smiled his dazzling smile. "It is the same. I wish I could go 
back. But once one of the people of Casa Montana ask to be free, it is finish! 
He can never go back." 

Lance sat down again. 

"TIl have a shot of whisky, José.” José stood up obediently. "Does our route 
take us through Casa Montana territory?" 

"No, sir." José" found the bottle. "The estate cover many miles. But walls, 
or barbed wire, enclose all. No one can go inside Casa Montana." 

He poured Lance a drink. 

"But what about Red Gap?" 

José- shrugged and smiled. 

"Red Gap, sir, is below Casa Montana. I cannot tell you." 

Lance, at the end of a journey which had taken them through virgin jungle 
and had quite exhausted the men whose job it was to clear a path, felt 
desperately sleepy. He would have liked to learn more, but he was too tired. 

Evidence of bauxite deposits had increased with every mile he had 
progressed downstream. There was no doubt in his mind that a rich vein of the 
priceless stuff lay somewhere ahead. 


But half an hour later, and shortly after tropical dusk had fallen, he said 
good night to José" and turned in to dream dreams of Derry. 

Where was she? Why hadn't she come back? What was the mystery of her 
association with this damned woman, Marie? One thing he was certain about. 
Derry was no pervert. That explanation he could dismiss. She had crazy ideas 
about marriage, ideas that he was sure she hadn't learned either from her 
mother or from Dr. Ke-nealy. But that was up to Derry. If she preferred to live 
with him rather than to marry him, what could he do about it? 

He wanted her, on any terms. Heavens! how he wanted her! 

So, haunted by taunting images, Lance fell asleep, muttering "What's it all 
about? I don't know. .. ." 


And in the simply furnished office of His Excellency the Governor, there 
were at least two other men who didn't know—or who didn't want to believe. 
Inspector Gilligan, introduced by Mr. Harringay, had laid his cards on the 
table, including the ace: Drake Roscoe's statement found in the hollow stick. 

His Excellency had listened patiently, and read carefully. 

"Tell me, Inspector Gilligan," he said in his crisp, military manner, "have 
you confirmed the status of this man, Roscoe?" 

"Yes, sir. One of Washington's most trusted agents. Held the rank of 
colonel in the Intelligence branch during World War II, and was decorated for 
his services in the Far East." 

"Seen service yourself, haven't you, Inspector?" the Governor asked. 

Gilligan almost blushed. "Yes, sir. Military Intelligence. Special 
commission. Attached to Lord Montgomery's staff in France." 

This seemed to clear the air somewhat. The governor was prepared to listen 
more sympathetically to an ex-officer of M.I. rather than to a policeman. 

"And are you sure, Inspector, that this mysterious person, Dexter, is really 
Drake Roscoe?" 

"Haven't a doubt of it. Everything he reports about Sumuru's activities 
completely confirmed by dispatches at hand from Scotland Yard, New York 
City police, and the FBI. Drake Roscoe directed the secret raid on her 
Manhattan base. He disappeared the same night!" 

"But afterward? Was he sacked?" 

"No, sir. Washington received a formal resignation, dated from Shepheard's 
Hotel, Cairo, a month later. FBI have since confirmed a Mr. and Mrs. Drake 
Roscoe spent a fortnight there. Awaiting descriptions of couple so named." 

The Governor looked at Mr. Harringay. Then both looked at the inspector. 

"Of course," the governor interpolated, "this isn't strictly in my province. 
It's a business that belongs to die police. But the social position of Madame 
Saint Sabre, and unfortunately of many others mentioned in this extraordinary 
document who have been my guests here, presents difficulties. This I admit." 

"But something has to be done about it." Harringay spoke emphatically. 
"We must give the inspector a free hand. If it's a fact—and on the evidence it 


seems to be-that the lady known and respected in Jamaica as Madame Saint 
Sabre is really no other than the notorious international criminal, Sumuru, she 
must be dealt with." 

"Trouble is," the inspector pointed out, "going to be nearly impossible to 
hush it up as we have so far hushed up the facts about death of Mr. Laporte, 
and the ghastly business at Mokombo's shop." 

The governor brushed a hand over his moist forehead as he said, 
"Governorship of Jamaica has never been a bed of roses, but this thing! All 
these prominent people! If there should be some incredible mistake—" 

"There's no mistake, sir," Gilligan assured him. "But thought it my duty to 
place the facts before you." 

"Quite right. And what do you propose to do?" 

"I propose, sir, with your consent and when I have the necessary authority, 
to go to Casa Montana with a squad of police and arrest Madame Saint Sabre. 
But, first, I should like to make a careful reconnaissance of the property from 
the air. As I have reason to believe there's a very large resident staff, that 
resistance may be offered, I should want a considerable number of men in 
reserve." 

"You can't use troops. It might lead to a rising." 

"Understand that, sir. But I think I can get all the men I shall require from 
the chief of police. Needn't be told what they're wanted for unless the 
emergency arises." 

The governor nodded approval. 

"And when will you be ready?" — 

"Just as soon as the Paris Surete advise me about present whereabouts of 
the Duchesse de Severac. I'm even hoping for a photograph. . . .” 

How long Lance slept he could only guess from the position of the moon 
when, suddenly, he woke. Through the opening he could see a long shadow of 
his tent spread on the ground. He rolled off his camp bed and looked outside. 
José, rolled up in a blanket, usually slept nearby. But tonight there was no 
sign of him. 

Could he have started for the village, already? 

He could hear no sound over the rushing noise of the waterfall. He called 
out, "José!" 

No one answered. 

And, now, he began to feel nervous. Something had aroused him. What? He 
went inside and picked up the automatic he had with him. He was wondering 
what to do next, when his heart gave a violent leap. Someone spoke, just on 
the other side of the canvas. 

"Mr. Harkness!" 

Lance stood where he was, the automatic in his hand. "Who's there?" 

"Dexter." 

"Dexter?" 

"I was afraid to come in until I knew you were awake." 


A figure moved into view in the opening, that of a man dressed only in 
shorts and carrying a knapsack. 

"Heavens, man! You gave me a scare! Why come in the middle of the 
night?" 

"I had to wait for night. Don't want to be seen." 

"Sit down," Lance invited. "Whisky in the box there. I'll get a light." 

"No! No light! I may have been followed. They mustn't know I'm here." 

"Who mustn't know you're here?" 

Lance was utterly mystified. 

"The people I'm running away from." 

"Oh." Lance wondered if he was really awake. "Pass the bottle over. Cold 
water in the thermos. Did you see anything of José?" 

"Who is José?" 

"My guide." 

"There was no one here when I arrived. I looked into the tent, and I could 
see a pistol lying near your hand. So I went out and tapped on the canvas by 
the bed." 

"Mighty queer about José," Lance declared, pouring the drinks. "And now, 
for God's sake, what's all this about, Mr. Dexter?” 

"That's going to be hard to explain. In the first place, my real name isn't 
Dexter. I was traveling with a faked passport. It's Drake Roscoe, formerly of 
the United States Secret Service. I was assigned to get a notorious 
international criminal, known as Sumuru. I—" he hesitated a moment, "I 
joined up with her organization to find out more about it. But the woman won. 
I resigned. I have been in her hands ever since." He emptied his paper cup at a 
draught. "Thanks. I needed that." 

"But where have you come from? And how did you get here?" 

"I've come from Casa Montana." 

"What!" 

"Yes, sir. And I got here by accident. I have been following a track that runs 
along the gully halfway from the bottom." 

"My route tomorrow." 

"That so?" Roscoe's voice sounded peculiar as he spoke the words. "Don't 
envy you. I'm torn to tatters. Well, I found another one two hours ago, one 
that led up. When I got to the top I saw your tent. I knew it must be you, even 
before I looked in." 

"But," Lance almost stuttered in his astonishment, "Casa Montana belongs 
to Madame Saint Sabre!" 

"Surely. Madame Saint Sabre is Sumuru.” Lance became quite speechless. 
"She's the most dangerous woman in the world today, and probably the 
loveliest. I prepared a report covering all I knew about her, her associates and 
her several regional headquarters. I got hold of a list of the Jamaican members 
from her cabin on the Port Royal. I hid them in a hollow stick I have had for a 
long time. I had, also, a solid duplicate that I always kept hidden. As a hollow 


walking stick is an old trick of drug smugglers, I was afraid to take it through 
the Kingston Customs. So I slipped it in among your clubs when you were out 
of your cabin. Lucky I did. Her thugs raided my hotel room and smashed the 
duplicate to bits!" 

"I know it." Lance spoke in a hushed voice. "Why did she leave you at large 
in that way?" 

"I wish I knew." Roscoe's voice was weary. "Either because she thought I 
was harmless—her blind slave—or to check possible secret contents. She left 
her favorite aide, Dolores, behind, as well, and there may have been others I 
didn't recognize.” 

"Gosh," Lance breathed, "what a spider's web!" 

"Right! And now, where's my stick?" Lance hesitated. "You haven't lost it?" 

"No. It's safe enough." 

"Thank God for that!" 

"But when I came up here, I left it among my clubs for safe keeping with 
Inspector Gilligan." 

"Inspector Gilligan! Who's Inspector Gilligan?" 

"Scotland Yard man sent out to investigate the death of Mr. Laporte." 

"Was this Mr. Laporte murdered, then?" 

"Yes. A horrible business." 

"Oh." Roscoe seemed to become tensed up. "When did you hand the stick 
over to the inspector?" 

"Monday. Day I left Kingston." 

"Does he know the circumstances?" 

"Yes. I told him the whole story." 

"That settles it." Roscoe stood up. "He'll have unscrewed the ferrule! Mr. 
Harkness, if you know the route, set out at daylight and get back to wherever 
you started from. Don't go any nearer to Casa Montana. You're too near 
already." 

He stepped outside. Lance followed. 

"Yes. But wait a minute! What about you?" 

"My way's a different way. Good-by, Mr. Harkness. And take my advice, if 
you value life and liberty... ." 


Chapter Twenty-three 


MY Lady lay stretched on the Roman couch beside the rock pool. Bella, the 
shapely Nubian, was massaging, with gentle skill, the delicate curves of My 
Lady's body. A hummingbird hovered amongst the roses twining the pillars, 
and the air was filled with fragrance of the flowers, mingled with a mysterious 
perfume of spikenard—the secret of which became lost in the dim past but 
had been rediscovered by Sumuru. 

Over a soothing splash of falling water came a sound of tinkling bells. 

"It is Caspar," the harplike voice sounded almost eager. "Throw that robe 
over me, Bella, and admit him." 

A moment later, the black-robed figure stood beside her, ivory face lowered 
respectfully as Caspar performed his customary salute. My Lady looked up. 
Her eyes were widely opened. 

"Drakos has been found?" 

Caspar shook his head. 

"No, My Lady. No trace of him." 

"All the wires are charged?" 

"The fences were electrified directly it was discovered. But he may have 
crossed before it was done, or he may have lost his life in an attempt to pass 
through Red Gap. His behavior alarms me, My Lady. He is dangerous. There 
have been a number of reconnaissance flights over us during the past two 
days. Tonight's ceremony should be canceled." 

"With our guests already in Casa Montana? How? Nothing can be charged 
against the members, even if they are identified. Drakos could give 
information to the police, it is true, which might lead to an attempt to arrest 
me. You, Caspar, with Ariosto and Philo, may be in danger. Dolores is safe. 
The staff has committed no offense, since they are ignorant of my identity." 

Caspar bowed, smiling. 

"My Lady's wishes are my own. Philo and Sanchez have removed the large 
crate to a suitable place. Their work will be completed when the place is 
deserted." 

"Sanchez' passage is arranged?" 

"Yes, My Lady. Ariosto leaves for Cuba this evening. The American 
geologist, Lance Harkness, is more than halfway to Red Gap. His guide, José 
Otero, awaits further instructions." 

"He is a good-looking fellow, and the little Sister Deir-dre seems to be 
hopelessly in love with him. She is a beautiful child, Caspar. I think we might 


give her a chance to convert him." 

"I shall take steps, My Lady." 

Sumuru threw her arms over her head with a sigh of weariness, and raised 
her eyes, looking up through tangled rose leaves to the cloudless sky. 

"I have failed here, Caspar." 

"I ventured to advise My Lady not to come to Jamaica." 

"We have many followers, but I doubt their loyalty. The Jamaican 
government, with great cunning, has concealed the truth concerning 
Mokombo and the other man. That is why an example must be made. 
Members of the Jamaican lodge have to be taught the penalty of disobedience. 
It is tragic, my old friend, but true: a ruler, to succeed, must hold in one hand 
justice, in the other, terror. Carry out tonight's arrangements, Caspar. Leave 
me to think." 

Caspar lowered his head, touched brow, lips and breast with both hands, 
and retired as noiselessly as he had entered. 

Bella returned, and throwing off the robe, went on with her work. My Lady 
closed her eyes, in dreamy relaxation. A lizard ran along the low parapet. A 
hummingbird hovered over My Lady's head, attracted perhaps by the perfume 
of spikenard. So that neither Sumuru nor her attendant noticed someone who, 
swimming underwater, rose now at the marble steps, walked up and was 
kneeling beside the couch and close to Bella before the shapely Nubian could 
utter a cry. Then: 

"My Lady!" she screamed shrilly, and threw the discarded robe over her 
mistress. 

My Lady raised her lashes and met the gaze of hot, steel gray eyes fixed 
upon her own. 

If she experienced fear she showed none. 

"So you have decided t© come back, Drakos?" the lovely voice held no 
tremor. "By what right do you intrude upon me, here?” 

Drakos bent over her, grasped her hands. 

"I had no choice. I had to see you, at once, to save you. Send Bella away." 

The Nubian girl, motionless as a bronze statue, watched. Sumum's 
implacable gaze remained fixed upon the eyes of. the man beside her. It 
seemed to look into his brain, deep down into his subconscious self, to 
analyze all he was, all he had been, all he might become. 

"Leave us, Bella," Sumuru ordered finally. 

She dragged her hands free. The robe slipped to the marble floor. Bella 
stooped, uttering a short, frightened exclamation. 

"Leave us, child. You heard me." 

Bella turned and ran. Drakos took up the robe. 

"Don't trouble," My Lady spoke dispassionately. "My body has no secrets 
for you, nor am I ashamed of the form God gave me. Well, what have you to 
say?" 

But Drakos threw the spiderweb fabric across her before he spoke again. 


"I have betrayed you, Madonna!" 

"You betrayed me in the first hour you lay in my arms. Myself no man has 
ever possessed. But I have possessed many. You eluded me. The animal I 
conquered." She shrugged her shoulders, making tiny dimples in satin curves. 
"This is always easy. But the spirit defied me. You remained my enemy even 
in moments of rapture—as man is always the enemy of woman. So your plans 
have succeeded? Why do you come back? Are you, like Nero, afraid to 
destroy yourself?" 

Drakos, making an almost superhuman effort, held her gaze. 

"Listen! I wrote a long, secret report. It contained particulars of die 
Egyptian college, of your villa at Assouan, of the Java research laboratory, of 
what I knew, :hen, of the Jamaican lodge. I enclosed your list of membership, 
which I stole from your cabin on the Port Royal, knocking out Philo to get it." 

He paused, clenched his hands. 

"Proceed, Drakos. I am interested." 

"Kill me when you please, Sumuru, but don't call me Drakos!" 

"Continue—Drake. But avoid calling me Sumuru. The marquis served his 
purpose. Yet I loathe his memory." 

"Someone else, unknowingly, took the hidden report ashore at Kingston. 
Before I could reclaim it, the clumsy interference of Ariosto and Philo spoiled 
all chance of doing so. Now it has fallen into the hands of a Scotland Yard 
officer!" 

"The painstaking Inspector Gilligan, no doubt?" 

"Yes, Inspector Gilligan. And now, hear me out. I left Casa Montana to 
recover that report. As heaven is my judge, I don't think I should have had the 
courage to use it! But the choice was taken out of my hands. I was too late. 
My being here, having been free, is proof of my—" he swallowed, paused, 
"contemptible weakness. For I came back to save you." 

Sumuru's flawless lips curved in the voluptuous, contemptuous smile that 
Drakos had adored—and had loathed himself for adoring. 

"It has been said, Drake, that the road to hell is paved with good intentions. 
Also I have read that repentance may come too late. Memory of our embraces 
is the one obstacle between yourself and what you believe to be your duty. 
Respect for me, for my mission, for all I hope to bring about, you have none. 
You drugged yourself with my beauty, hating me as every addict hates the 
vice which is destroying him. Go back, now, to your apartment. I shall send 
for you, later. I am calling Bella to dress me. There is much to think about. . . 


Lance, in his camp beside the waterfall, spent the remaining hours of night 
after Roscoe's sudden departure in a condition of sustained qui vive. He had 
heard many strange things, but none more strange than the real identity of the 
exquisite Mme Saint Sabre. He had now been told that Dolores was not the 
secretary of a wealthy woman of leisure, but the trusted lieutenant of an 


international criminal! 

In what way was Mme Saint Sabre concerned with the death of Louis 
Laporte? What was her interest in preventing the development of Red Gap? 

Such an overpowering sense of loneliness swept down upon him, of hidden 
menace, that he prayed for daylight, for the return of José. He was haunted, 
too, by another dreadful foreboding. The mysterious absence of Derry took on 
a new complexion. She had gone for the Laporte plans. She hadn't returned. 
Could she have been kidnaped by this dangerous group? 

Perhaps she was a prisoner in Casa Montana! 

This idea set Lance's brain on fire. Why had Roscoe left so suddenly? Why 
hadn't steps been taken to establish contact with Inspector Gilligan? 

A hundred and one other whys and hows kept his mind in a whirl through 
the dark hours before the dawn. His automatic was rarely out of his hand; for 
he imagined skulking shapes in every shadow, sinister calls, like signals. and 
once a sound which he mistook for a beating of drums. 

At last, came daylight—but no José. 

This increased Lance's nervous tension. The reason why José had left camp 
many hours before dawn remained to be explained. His present absence with 
the men required if the job was to be carried on, had a sinister quality, in line 
with Lance's dark imaginings. José may not have left voluntarily. He could 
have been carried off! 

Supposing this had happened—that he didn't come back? The question for 
Lance to decide was, what did he do next? 

Clearly, he must stay in camp for a reasonable time, as José might merely 
have been delayed. He decided to give him three hours. Failing his appearance 
at the end of that time, he would try to find the village in which José said he 
was going to raise a new gang of laborers. 

Lance sat down at the lent door, his automatic before him, and spread out 
the Una sketch map on a larger one he had brought along. 

He was trying to find the nameless village, "only two miles" away, 
wondering all the time if it lay north, south, east or west of his present 
position, near the river or up in the mountains. He had delegated all such 
details to José, concentrating, himself, on the search for bauxite and a speedy 
end to his journey. 

His search wasn't rewarding. The only spot marked on the large map 
remotely answering to the one he was looking for might possibly be two miles 
(but it looked farther) from his present camp. It was apparently a mountain 
village, but a fold in the paper had made its name nearly illegible. It looked 
like Hog Hole, or Hag Mole... . 

The morning wore on. Lance went down the winding track by which 
Roscoe had come, to look for the path "halfway from the bottom" that he had 


hoped to find there, but which he had been too tired to seek at the end of yesterday's work. He found 
it at last, and began to - understand the desperation that had driven Roscoe, for it hardly offered foothold 
for a mountain goat. 

If he had to proceed, another route must be found. Far below in a narrow chasm cut by ages of 


erosion in the soft stone, which he could see would be loaded with bauxite, the river raced away from 
the fall. 

"Phew!" He started back up to the top. "One false step..." 

He found the camp deserted as he had left it. 

Time for action had come. He must try to find the village. In the village he could expect to get some 
sort of transport to a town where there was a telephone. 


The coffee pot, as he had noted already, was filled and set on the portable 
stove ready for boiling, as if José had prepared it before starting out. A cup 
and saucer, sugar, and a can of milk stood on the upturned box beside it. 

Lance made a strong brew, and ate a hasty meal. Stores were low. He had 
counted on fresh supplies that morning. The bulk of his equipment he put 
inside the tent, on which he pinned a note, written in block letters, that said 
"José, Don't touch. Wait here." 

He packed his precious samples in a knapsack, with his maps and notes, put 
in some chocolate bars and English biscuits, filled his flask with whisky and 
the thermos bottle with water from a rock pool beside the fall; he added a box 
of shells for his automatic which he carried on the hip of his shorts. His Zeiss 
glasses he hung around his neck. Taking an ash stick with a pointed ferrule he 
had sometimes found useful he left camp. 

First he climbed to the brink of the fall, as he had done on the previous 
evening. This was a path of sorts, faintly defined and obviously not often 
used. But it must lead somewhere. Lance wondered if the men had gone that 
way. At the top he paused for a few moments, training his glasses on Casa 
Montana. 

In morning sunlight it presented a different appearance. And once he 
thought he detected figures moving on one of the terraces. But he didn't delay 
long. His theory had been correct. There was a narrow rocky path, a mere 
ledge, along the side of the precipice which overhung the camp. 

Lance followed it, grateful because it lay in shadow. It was very narrow and 
he was afraid it might come to a sudden end. He looked down, for the camp 
was just below, but dense undergrowth hid the tent from sight. He pushed on. 
The path rose ever higher, following bays sweeping into the mountainside and 
coming out again on hairpin bends which overhung sheer chasms. He was 
soon far above the little river of which, in dizzying forest-clad depths, he 
could no longer see any sign. 

At last he came to the top. He found himself on a scrub-covered stony slope 
which seemed to extend for miles. Far away, veiled in blue haze, he saw a tall 
peak. He sat down On a rock, to rest and to consult his map. He took a 
compass bearing and came to the conclusion that this was really the path to a 
nearby village. 

He felt extraordinarily tired. In fact, he would have liked to go to sleep. But, 
after a cigarette and a pull at his flask, he went ahead. The path was clearly 
marked. He couldn't go wrong. 

The heat became pitiless. And it would be a long time before he found any 
shade. But he trudged along, trying to ignore a growing drowsiness and 
nausea which made him wonder if he had had a touch of the sun. In any case, 


he must keep on until he came to a shady spot. 

And suddenly he found himself on the edge of a deep, narrow cleft which 
looked as though a giant shovel had hacked a slice out of the hillside. It had 
been quite invisible until he stood on the brink. To the west it attained a 
tremendous depth, and Lance guessed that it carried a tributary down to the 
river. Around its higher eastern end the path was clearly marked. It continued 
westward on the other side to a point where it came to the corner of a rocky 
bluff starkly outlined against the blue sky. 

He knew that, once around that corner, he could find shade. He started 
down the path. His head was swimming. 

How he got there Lance couldn't afterward remember. He recalled dropping 
down in a shadowy rock bay among ferns, taking a long drink of water from 
the thermos bottle, wondering if the real answer to his condition was not 
sunstroke but that the coffee had been drugged— and then, oblivion... . 


His next impression was of singing, very sweet singing, and of the distant 
music of harps. Groping for reality, he remembered the great heat on the 
rocky plateau, his search for shade. Yes—he was delirious. He had had a 
sunstroke. 

He raised heavy eyelids. He found himself lying in a bed of ferns, his head 
on his unstrapped knapsack. And, as he lay, he was looking straight up at a 
full moon! 

Sudden terror gripped him. He sat upright. Surprisingly, he did so without 
effort. There seemed to be nothing the matter with him beyond a slight 
headache, yet he must have lain here among the ferns insensible for many 
long hours! 

He stood upright, stepped forward, then drew back. He had nearly stepped 
into eternity! 

The path was no more than four feet wide. It overhung a gully of which he 
couldn't see the bottom—but, and his heart began to beat wildly—he could 
see something else. Or was he dreaming? Was it delirium? 

That strange music continued, and below, beyond the gully, in a glade 
enclosed by palms, and flowering shrubs, he witnessed a spectacle which his 
reason refused to accept. 

At the farther end of the glade there seemed to be what looked like a Greek 
portico, approached by stone steps. In the opening heavy drapes were hung. 
Just in front of the steps a great fire was burning, and grouped on a slope 
facing the portico and the fire were a number of women robed in filmy white. 

Lance clenched his teeth. He would put this mirage to the test. 

He unslung his Zeiss glasses and focused on the scene. It was substantial! It 
was still there! And now, he could see every detail. 

Above the draped portico there was a sculptured figure, brightly colored, of 
a snake with its tail in its mouth. The women, although he couldn't see their 
faces, for all had their backs to him, were evidently young and, without 


exception, very shapely. 

They seemed to be tensed up, as if expecting something phenomenal to 
happen. In the moonlight they looked like a company of beautiful ghosts. 

Then, harp music again; female voices singing in harmony, a strange, 
unfamiliar chant. The white-robed women knelt. All were watching the 
draped stone doorway. The music rose, in a triumphant crescendo, and ceased. 

Lance's hands were shaking. It was hard to keep the glasses still. 

The draperies were swept aside. Another robed figure stood in the portico. 
Scores of white arms were raised in greeting. A hail which reached his ears 
only as a distant sigh came from the kneeling women. 

"Good God!" Lance muttered. 

The woman who stood in the portico, her beautiful figure barely hidden by 
the gossamer robe, was Mme Saint Sabre—Sumuru! 

She began to speak. The powerful lenses enabled him to see every 
movement of her perfect lips, the reflection of the fire in her eyes. But he 
couldn't detect a word. Enthralled, all but hypnotized, he watched. 

The address concluded. Again, white arms were raised. And once more 
came that shuddering sigh. 

Sumuru turned. Yet another robed figure stepped out of the stone doorway. . 


The glasses dropped from Lance's fingers, now wet with perspiration. He 
swore savagely, wiped his hands on his shorts, and raised the glasses again. 

Then, he groaned. 

That sigh of greeting floated up on the still air, as he focused his gaze 
hungrily on the last arrival. 

It was Derry! 

Apparently calm, and very lovely, she walked down the three steps. The 
firelight shone on her graceful figure as she advanced, slowly, nearer and 
nearer to the flames. 

A concerted cry, mingling rapture and horror, reached Lance's ears. 

Unhesitatingly, Derry walked on—straight into the flames! They leaped 
high, as if to greet the victim. Her robe was burnt instantly, going up in a wisp 
of smoke. Through a curtain of flames he saw the shapely body gleaming, 
ivory white in its nudity. 

A piercing shriek of agony burst from his lips. The glasses fell from his 
nerveless hands as something that felt like a silk bag was dropped over Jiis 
head, and strong hands clasped it about his neck. 

There was a sickly sweet odor. .. . 


Chapter Twenty-jour 


Inspector Gilligan was beginning to count the cars headed for Kingston 
which they had met. Time- and again, Sergeant Fidler, his chauffeur, had been 
forced to pull over to the verge of the winding road to allow oncoming drivers 
to pass. 

"Must have been a big party, Sergeant. Any large houses up here, other than 
the one we're going to?" 

"Not this side of the turn-in to Casa Montana, sir. I couldn't be sure about 
further on." 

Moving through the tropical tangle before them, Gilligan saw headlights of 
other approaching motorists. They passed five more before coming to the 
private road which led to Casa Montana. But, from that point onward they had 
the way to themselves. The inspector began to look out for that break in the 
trees through which, across a ravine, he had had his first glimpse of the great 
house. 

And presently he saw it, more unreal than ever, like some medieval fortress 
in the moonlight. 

The picture was lost. As Sergeant Fidler swung round to approach the 
bridge, the inspector noted that the barrier was down, the little guardroom in 
darkness. Fidler sounded his horn. A second, following car, in which were the 
chief constable and five men, drew up behind them.' Nothing stirred in the 
guardroom. 

The chief constable got out and walked up to the window beside Gilligan. 
He was in uniform. Sergeant Fidler's horn-blowing echoed around the gully. 

Then, a grille opened slightly, and what looked like the nose of a sub- 
machine gun was thrust out. 

"Turn back. You are on the wrong road. No one can pass here," a deep 
voice growled. 

The chief constable stepped forward. "Drop that gun!" he ordered. "We are 
police officers. Raise the barrier." 

"My orders—" 

"We give the orders here,” Gilligan told him. "Get busy." 

Armed men from the second car were now moving up. Two bus loads of 


reinforcements were not far behind. Perhaps the invisible guard inside his shuttered box 
realized that he had little choice. He didn't show himself, but the heavy barrier swung up slowly. 

"And keep it up!" the chief rasped. "There are more men coming through." 

As Gilligan's car went rolling hollowly over the bridge above the torrent, the inspector was 
wondering if this midnight raid on Sumuru's Jamaican headquarters would lead to any news about Lance 
Harkness. All police posts nearest to his route had been alerted. Selected men had covered him 


throughout. The last report, by phone that morning, stated that the camp had been deserted and all trace 
of Harkness lost... . 


But Lance, on his part, w'as in a state of uncertainty even greater than that 
of the inspector. He had so completely lost trace of himself that he doubted 
his sanity. 

He found his head resting on a deliriously soft pillow. Gentle fingers 
stroked his hair. 

"Lance, dear, wake up! You must wake up!" 

He opened his eyes, stared into Derry's anxious face, kissed the alluring 
curves of his charming pillow, and then closed his eyes again. 

Either they were both dead—for he had seen Derry destroyed by fire—and 
were reunited in a spirit world, or he had gone mad! For the presence of 
Derry, the glimpse he had had of a strange stuccoed room in which he lay, 
didn't fit in with the facts as he knew them. His present situation was palpably 
impossible. But he opened his eyes again, threw his arm around those bare 
shoulders which bore no trace of burning, and crushed his face against their 
satin. 

"Derry, darling! Are you really here? Am 7?" 

"I seem to feel real to you!" 

"But I saw you burned alive!" 

"You saw nothing of the kind, Lance. How it is done is something I have 
sworn never to reveal to anybody— except another member of the Order. It 
needs nerve. Because, if one falters, it's possible to be really burnt alive. It's 
Our Lady's secret." 

Lance tore himself free, sat up. He found that he was seated on a divan, in a 
grotesquely decorated room softly lighted. A wide window opened on a 
balcony. Beyond, he could see moonlight. 

He turned and stared at Derry. "But what's the meaning of it all? Why did 
you do such a crazy thing?" 

"It isn't crazy, Lance. Every great secret society has initiation ceremonies. 
And the Order of Our Lady is the greatest and most wonderful of them all." 

"The Order of Our Lady! You must mean the gang of *> - crooks 
organized by Sumurul" 

Derry stayed outwardly calm, but her color heightened. She wore a one- 
piece filmy dress which left her creamy arms and shoulders bare. Lance, in his 
hunger for her, felt that words were a waste of time, but a conviction had 
come to him that this moment represented a climax in his life. He must know 
the truth, and then make the great decision. 

"I never heard that name before," Derry assured him. "But if you mean 
Madame Saint Sabre, Our Lady, you have been badly misinformed. She often 
takes the law into her own hands—I admit—as she did in your case, and in 
mine. But her motives always justify her actions. I have her consent to love 
you. That is, if you want me. Otherwise, I don't know what would become of 
a man who had seen an offering up." 


"You seem to have a language of your own. What's an offering up?" 

"There isn't time to tell you, Lance, except that I have become a member of 
the Order, and so have to obey Our Lady." 

Lance held her by the shoulders, staring searchingly into her eyes. 

"You look sane enough, Derry. But I never heard anything nearer lunacy 
than what you're trying to tell me. Whether you know it or not, the woman 
you call Madame Saint Sabre is an international criminal in a big way of 
business. The FBI wants her. So does Scotland Yard. You must be blind if 
you don't see you'll all be in jail. Who were those girls out there tonight— 
members, too?" 

"Yes, members of some of the oldest families in Jamaica. Lance, dear! I 
know how hard it must be for you to grasp all this means, at such short notice. 
But, for us, Lance, it means either the beginning or J;he end. That rests 
entirely with you." 

Lance felt a sudden thrill of alarm. There was urgency, and a hint of 
tragedy, in Derry's voice. He held her close, kissing her until she was 
breathless. 

"Whatever it means, it means one thing, darling. I'm not letting you go 
again!" 

"But do you understand what you're saying?" "Just that you belong to me, 
and I'm claiming you." "You know where you are, don't you? You are in Casa 
Montana. I am leaving at once, with Our Lady. I should have left already. If 
you want me, you must come with me, nowl" 

"But Derry! This is madness!" 

"If I have to go without you, we shall never see each other again." 

"But Derry, how can I walk out on everybody?” "You need not, Lance. You 
can walk out on me. But it will be forever." 

Creamy arms were around him. Tears glistened in her blue eyes. .. . 


By one of those odd coincidences common in human affairs, it happened 
that two Royal Air Force officers, spending their leave in Jamaica, although 
skilful navigators, had lost their way on the mountain roads that night. At a 
particularly dangerous hairpin bend from which one looked down into an 
awesome, tree-covered valley, they halted their Morris Eight, and by means of 
the headlights were anxiously studying a map. 

They were interrupted by a sound which resembled that heard after a V-2 
rocket has passed. But both were just in time to see a torpedo-like shape 
streak across the clear sky and vanish over a mountain crest. 

They looked at one another. 

"That's worth logging, Bill," the senior of the two, Wing Commander 
Hawkes, remarked. "Did you recognize the ship?" 

Bill nodded. 

"A Carradale Flash D, jet-engined. Only three ever built. One was lost on a 
test flight over the Irish Sea." 


They went on staring at one another. 
"I wonder if it was lost," Hawkes murmured. 


The great doors of Casa Montana, which resembled those of a cathedra], 
were closed when Inspector Gilligan jumped out of his car and walked up to 
them. The estate had been mapped from the air, and a party under the chief 
constable had already set out for the private airport. It lay more than a mile 
west of the house on a leveled plateau. Another party was en route for a model 
village which housed the many workers. Men assigned to the raid had been 
told that a dangerous enemy agent was believed to be hiding somewhere on 
the property. 

Gilligan pressed a button beside the door several times. k. No answering 
bell could be heard. Nothing happened. No lights were visible anywhere. 

The inspector glanced at Sergeant Mortimer, who stood beside him. 

"Looks as though—" 

At that moment lights appeared behind stained-glass windows, the 
ponderous doors were opened. The vast, mosque-like lobby was displayed 
illuminated by its many hanging lamps. 

A man stood framed in the opening. He wore white linen, and a black bow. 
Moonlight touched his face. Inspector Gilligan, who instantly recognized the 
man he had seen one night at the Myrtle Bank Hotel, and of whom he had 
received a perfect gallery of photographs during the past few days, gave him 
one glance, and said, "Thank God I find you alive!" He held out his hand. 
"Mr. Drake Roscoe, I believe?" 

But the man in the linen suit looked from the hand to the face of the 
inspector. His expression was one of complete bewilderment. 

"No, sir. That's not my name. ... I have no name." 

Gilligan hesitated, then stepped in past him. 

"Want to see Madame Saint Sabre. Will you show me the way?" 

"There must be some mistake. This house belongs to Mr. Montana. He is 
dead." 

The inspector exchanged a second glance with Sergeant Mortimer, who had 
followed him in. As the man in white turned vacantly, he faced him. 

"Have good reason to believe you are Drake Roscoe, late of United States 
Secret Service. I am a police officer. Acting upon information supplied by 
you, have also reason to believe the woman known as Madame Saint Sabre is, 
in fact, the notorious criminal, Sumuru. I hold a warrant for her arrest." 

The vacant stare continued. 

Sergeant Mortimer plucked at Gilligan's sleeve. He spoke in a whisper. 

"Whether this is Drake Roscoe or not, he's either mad," drunk—or doped. 
Look at his eyes." 

"Have looked!" The inspector clenched his fists. "It's --Roscoe right 
enough. But, they've done something to him." He turned again, challenging 
the pathetic stare. "What are you doing here?" 


"I—I really don't know. This house is deserted. Yoy^^ see, Mr. Montana is 
dead." 

"Are the rooms locked up?" 

"Oh, no. Do you want to see them? It is rather late, and I know so little 
about it." 

"Better come along." Gilligan turned to a group of men standing by. 
"Spread out through the house. Three take the north wing, three the south. 
Hold anybody you find there. Report locked doors, but don't force them. One 
man mount guard here in the lobby. You come with me, Sergeant." 

The inspector made straight up the stair he remembered and into the room 
hung with pictures. The man in white followed obediently. Mortimer brought 
up the rean 

Gilligan used his flash to find switches and lighted up as he went. The vast, 
gloomy library looked a haunted place, for he could find switches only for the 
lamps near the door. Silently, the three marched on, following the inspector's 
light. He tried the door of the circular study. It was unlocked. He went in, 
snapped lights up, and hesitated, glancing about. 

There must have been some hidden connection, for as Gilligan stepped over 
the threshold, a buzzer sounded on the long desk and a blue light appeared in 
a cabinet. 

"What's that?" Sergeant Mortimer whispered nervously. 

The man in white showed no change of expression. 

Inspector Gilligan crossed and in three strides was around to the back of the 
desk. He sat down in the high-backed chair once occupied by Mme Saint 
Sabre—and as he did so, the golden voice of Mme Saint Sabre spoke! 

"Is that Inspector Gilligan?" 

"Tt is." 

"I hoped I might find you there, Inspector. So sorry I couldn't wait to 
receive you. But I am simply overburdened with business. Have you anyone 
with you?" 

Gilligan glanced up. 

Sergeant Mortimer was listening in a state of stupefied astonishment. But 
the face of the man in white had grown so deathly pale that the inspector felt 
strangely alarmed. 

"I have Sergeant Mortimer and Mr. Drake Roscoe." 

"Poor Mr. Roscoe!" The lovely tones vibrated with compassion. "I hope to 
speak to him presently, if there is time. He has unfortunately lost his memory, 
Inspector. Bin we must see what we can do." 

That frightful sense of phantasy Gilligan had experienced once before in 
Casa Montana returned threefold. *To modern science he owed it that he 
found himself sitting listening to the impudent conversation of this arch- 
criminal. 

"One thing you can't do," he snapped. "Defy the laws of all civilized 
countries forever." 


Delicious, bell-like laughter answered him. Over it he heard a smothered 
groan; looked across the desk. The man in white had dropped down in a chair, 
his hands clutching his head, his eyes glaring wildly at the cabinet from which 
that sweet laughter came... . 

"Really, Inspector Gilligan, you are very naive! The laws of all civilized 
countries are so utterly uncivilized that it is only by defying them one can 
hope to make any progress toward building a better world. Think of the 
Laporte scheme, for example. No one regrets the death of Mr. Laporte more 
sincerely than I, but his project involves submerging some of the richest 
agricultural land in the island and covering the beautiful countryside with 
clouds of poisonous dust. This is called development. I call it wanton 
destruction." 

"Expressed those views rather strongly when you murdered Laporte." 

"Inspector, I had no part in that ghastly business. I could, had I wished, 
have killed the scheme without killing its innocent inventor. In fact, as you 
seemed a long time in apprehending the criminals concerned, I took the law 
into my own hands. But I called you to advise you not to waste time 
questioning the people on the estate. There is no one there who knows me 
otherwise than as Madame Saint Sabre, chatelaine of Casa Montana. You will 
find a fine pair of young black pumas in a cage near the garage. Dasola 
Brothers of Kingston had already made me an offer for them. May I trouble 
you to accept the offer for me? The cheque should be made payable to the 
Casa Montana Ward of the hospital where Mr. Harkness was nursed." 

Inspector Gilligan experienced a choking sensation. ** But he forced 
himself to say, "Where is Harkness?" 

"Oh, he is with me, Inspector." 

"Suppose it would be impolite to ask where that is?" 

"Not at all. We are just passing over the Gulf of Da: rien, well west of 
Cartagena. So I must soon say good-by, Inspector. May I have a word with 
poor Mr. Roscoe?" 

Gilligan stood up. He crossed over to where the man in white sat with 
glaring eyes. 

"Take my chair, Mr. Roscoe. Madame Saint Sabre wants to speak to you." 

As if only half understanding, Drake Roscoe obeyed, sat down and moved 
his tortured face nearer to the cabinet. Almost at once, the magical voice 
spoke: 

"Are you listening, Drake? Answer me." 

"I am listening!" 

The man's whole expression changed in a flash. 

"Call me by my name, the name you loved." 

"Astarl Astar! Where are you? Why have you left me? What am I doing 
here, alone?" 

"You have forgotten because I willed you to forget. I will you, now, to 
remember, always. Repeat after me: I remember, Astar." 


"I remember, Astar." The words were a groan. 

"You can do no more harm than you have done already. What you call your 
honor led you to betray me. I ordered you to forget until those who trust me 
were in safety. I order you, now, to recall my words: 'You have recovered 
your honor. You have lost Astar, forever.’ You hear me?" 

"I hear you... ." 

The lovely voice ceased speaking. The blue light went out. 

Inspector Gilligan walked around the desk, laid his hand on Roscoe's bowed 
shoulders. Roscoe raised his head, stared at Gilligan's outstretched hand. 

"I'm Chief Inspector Gilligan of Scotland Yard. Glad to see you yourself 
again, Mr. Roscoe." 

Drake Roscoe grasped the proffered hand. A flush spread over his pale face. 

"Thank you, Inspector. You're generous. I tried, desperately, to do my duty 
—and I did it, up to a point. But it was Z gave Sumuru warning—and you've 
lost her—and so have I. And you'll never know how much that means, the 
utter desolation... ." 

Gilligan signaled to those with him, and they stole away quietly, leaving 
Drake Roscoe alone with his haunting memories. . . . 


Every room but one in that great house was deserted. Inspector Gilligan's 
party stood amazed in the long, black saloon with its marble fountain. They 
walked through “Jofty, old-fashioned drawing rooms, and other apartments, 
their gilded furniture muffled in dust cloths. Treasures of art were everywhere, 
but not one human being. 

Interrogation of the household staff would begin at daylight. The inspector 
hoped for little from it. The list of names found in Roscoe's hollow stick 
might, now, prove equally unprofitable. 

The well-equipped miniature airport yielded no clue. There were two 
clocks, but both were empty. The ground crew were being rounded up for 
questioning by the chief constable. 

Dawn broke before arrangements were completed for all these official 
routine jobs. Weary and disappointed, Inspector Gilligan set out for Kingston, 
taking Sergeant Mortimer with him. The chief constable remained in charge. 

Business begins early in the Jamaican capital, and they were driving across 
a small outlying square surrounded by native shops when the car was brought 
to a stop by a dense mob of people congregated there. Gilligan, who had been 
dozing, woke with a start as Sergeant Fidler braked suddenly. 

"What's going on here?" 

"I don't know, sir." 

Mortimer, riding in the rear, was already scrambling out. The crowd 
seemed to be surrounding a small patch of shrubbery enclosed by railings, in 
which, mounted on a stone pedestal which occupied the middle of the patch, 
something stood enveloped in a black cover. Apparently a statue awaited 
unveiling. 


As the sergeant pushed his way through, Gilligan jumped out, too, and 
followed him. They reached the rails almost together. Excited colored people 
pressed in behind them. 

"Know anything about this, Mortimer?" 

"No, sir. Evidently nobody does." 

"Let's take a look." 

Inspector Gilligan stepped over the rail, stooped, and pulled part of the 
black cover aside. He seemed to freeze. He was looking at a bronze plate fixed 
to the pedestal. 

"What is it, sir?" 

Gilligan, teeth clenched, stood up, reached for a cera intended to release the 
black cover, and pulled. 

The cover fell. 

A whisper of awe swept around the watching group. *^ 

An exquisite nude statue stood gleaming in the morning light; at first 
glance, a work of pure genius in the lost art of chryselephantine carving. It 
was a life-sized figure of a beautiful girl, wrought in what looked like 
mellowed ivory. The hair had a metallic luster and might have been wrought 
in bronze. The eyes were closed, and the full lips slighted tinted. On one arm 
the statue wore a barbaric gold bracelet. 

The plate screwed to the pedestal to which the figure was fastened read: 


Melisande de Croix 


who, with two male companions, Mokorabo and John James, 
murdered Louis Laporte, Minister of Agriculture, on the night of May 
15th, 1952. 


Some of the colored people had recognized the beautiful figure. A horrified 
murmur arose, "Melisandel Melisande!" 

Inspector Gilligan turned to Mortimer. The sergeant's face, was ghastly. 

"Let's get on. Must send a crew to have her moved." 

They made their way back to the car, leaving the dead Melisande, turned to 
stone, in the midst of a gaping crowd—Sumuru's adieu to Jamaica. 
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Slowly she came down the steps and 


walked into the very heart of the hungry 
fire. Her white robe dissolved into space, 
the flames caressed her naked body... 

And the lone male who gazed upon 
Sumuru’s pagan sacrifice of a virgin 
closed his eyes at this unholy rite, help- 


less to save the girl he loved. 
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